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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


If our cover picture looks out of date to you, you have for- 
gotten something of greatest importance to you and your children. 
In spite of tractors and bulldozers, combination plows and reapers, 
food for millions of folk both in this country and abroad is still 
transported by the broad tires and sturdy wheels of the common 
farm wagon. A silent symbol of unspectacular service, this old 
wagon stands in the corner of a fertile field where the photographer 
found it between seedtime and harvest. 


Myles W. Rodehaver, Associate Professor of Sociology at St. 
Lawrence University and Ralph L. Gray, graduate student in Roch- 
ester University and instructor in sociology at the Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, are engaged in a study of the short pastorate 
and its effect on ministers and churches. Ministers on the Move: 
An Indictment and a Challenge is a preliminary report of their 
findings to date on this important subject. 


Elsie Oakes Barber found so much of real importance in the 
biennial convention of The Association of Universalist Women that 
she called her story of the meetings Universalist Faith in Action. 


Alice E. Dorr, assistant editor of The Christian Leader, says 
she learned a great deal about Universalists and the Universalist 
churches in the course of attending the convention sessions of 
our religious education people for the purpose of writing the story 
ot the General Sunday School Associations Meetings. 


Carrie A. Ritter of Utica, New York, is one of our oldest critics, 
which, being translated, means that she is one of our most valued 
friends. Miss Ritter has some pointed ideas on How to Make the 
Unified Appeal Appeal. 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE IN YOUR 


WILL and perpetuate your support of this vital servant of Univer- 
salism. ' 


A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publishing House 
becomes a lasting, living memorial to you and your dear ones 
as you direct. 


“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing House, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts the sum $ a 


Peecercoceeescvcccccceeceees 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, for any 
further information you desire. 
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America Must Answer This Prayer 


Our Father who art in Heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name. Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth, 
As in Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses; as we forgive those who 


trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from evil. 


2e UR Father who art in heaven” and on earth 

and in the mind of man—Power more than 
ourselves that makes for righteousness and moves 
the heart of man to mercy and compassion—He is 
our Father. He is the Father of starving Italian peas- 
ants, the Father of poverty stricken French work- 
ers, the Father of Danish fishermen, the Father of 
valiant hard pressed Dutch farmers striving to 
redeem their vandalized lands, the Father of weary 
Englishmen paying in austerity for the defense 
of freedom: He is our Father and the Father of 
our children. { 

“God in Heaven, help me to find food for my 
baby.” 

“Oh God, where can I find medicine for my 
husband ?” 

“Have pity on this grandmother, Oh, God. She 
is very sick. She needs warm blankets and a shelt- 
ering roof. She is starving for bread. God help 
her.” 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” Out of the 
hearts of millions deprived of everything but hope 
comes this our common prayer every hour of every 
day. 

Who will answer this prayer? America must 
answer this prayer, and right soon. 

To whom can the sick and the starving look to 
do God’s will on this suffering earth, if not to God’s 
most fortunate children, the well-fed people of 
America? 

America must answer Europe’s prayer. Am- 
erica must meet Europe’s desperate need. 
| We can meet Europe’s need out of our abun- 

dance. We have a margin of 518,000,000 bushels of 
wheat this year over the average crop for the last 
ten years. Our rice harvest is 18,000,000 bushels 
more than the ten year average. Our cotton pro- 
duction is 3,000,000 bales more than last year. 


Oats, buckwheat, peanuts, soybeans, flaxseed, ap- 
ples, peaches and pears are all well above the fig- 
ures for the last ten year average. In spite of the 
partial failure of the corn crop, the total American 
farm production this year is only fiveper cent less 
than that of last year which was an all time high. 

Yes, we can answer Europe’s prayer. Statesmen 
tell us that there are valid political reasons why we 
ought to help Europe. Economists tell us that there 
are sound economic reasons for helping Europe. 
No one in his senses questions the assertion that 
the Marshall Plan is sound in principle and neces- 
sary. 

We can help European people; we ought to help 
them, and we must help them substantially and 
soon. For something more comprehensive and fund- 
amental than political or economic considerations 
is at stake A greater thing than the Marshall Plan 
waits on the action of the American people; it is 
God’s Plan for all men; it is God’s will that all 
men and women and chidren everywhere have the 
means to live. Prosperous well-fed America stands 
today under the awful imperative of her power and 
her resources. America must help Europe without 
stint and without delay. 

Of course there must be hearings and confer- 
ences and plans and conditions. But every poli- 
tician, every economist, and every citizen taxpayer 
must consider and plan and arrange under the con- 
stant knowledge that every day of delay means the 
death of someone’s child, someone’s husband, some- 
one’s wife because there is not enough food and 
medicine and shelter in Europe. 

Of course the needed help for Europe means 
continued high taxes. But every taxpayer who ur- 
ges holding back for this reason joins the ranks 
of one who betrayed his brother for thirty pieces 
of silver. Cost what it may, adequate, immediate 
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and long range help for Europeans is the ines- 
capable obligation of Americans. 

All American Christendom professes in some 
manner its belief in ‘‘the supreme value of every 
human personality.” All American Christendom 
professes belief in ‘the brotherhood of man.” Per- 
sons are the most precious of all God’s creations. 
All persons are our brothers under God. Our broth- 
ers in Europe die for want of our immediate help. 
Here and now is the supreme test of our humane 
and religious professions. If we fail, we will go 
down in history as the most miserable of all men, 
the most ignoble and hypocritical of all great 
powers. 

There is fear as well as hunger in stricken Eur- 
ope today. Men also pray “deliver us from evil.’ 
Men hope for deliverance from the consuming 
chaos that will come when every man’s hand will 
be turned against his fellow man because there is 
no bread. Men hope for deliverance from this 
great evil and their hope is in us. 

We have the power; we have the resources; we 
have the brains, and so we have the terrible re- 
sponsibility. “‘Give us this day our daily bread” 
pray Europe’s millions. ' 

America must answer this prayer. 


OF COURSE WE WILL CO-OPERATE WITH THE 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


NE of the resolutions passed at the recent 

General Assembly urged all of our churches 
and people to co-operate with the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ of America in all ‘‘mat- 
ters compatible with the liberal tradition and out- 
look of the Universalist Church.” That this motion 
passed unanimously reflects the genuine admiration 
and respect which all Universalists have for the 
good work which the council does through its de- 
partments and commissions on social and industrial 
relations. Universalists recognize gladly that their 
fellow churchmen are in fact implementing the 
ethical ideals of high religion in these good works. 
We have always co-operated individually, and in 
places institutionally, with the council’s agencies 
in all such matters. We will continue so to do. 


The resolution reflected something more than 
the above considerations. It said in effect we are 
sorry that the Federal Council people continue to 
insist on creedal tests for membership but since 
such is the case, we will not annoy these good breth- 
ren with further application for membership. 
Meanwhile we have nothing but the highest regard 
for the good work of the Council, and we propose 


to continue in every way possible to support that 
good work. 


NOTE TO TAXPAYERS 


S the schools reopen we should remind our- 
selves of the unsolved problem of American 
education. The problem is that of giving all of our 
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people decent education. This we are not now doing 
because we do not pay teachers enough to command 
the best teachers in all schools and the best energy 
of those teachers. Some states cannot provide ad- 
equate equipment or teaching staff because they 
are too poor. Somehow we must provide for Fed- 
eral aid to such states, and do it in such manner 
that we do not violate the principles of democratic 
education. Somehow we must solve the problem 
of more and better teachers in every State. 

Parents and taxpayers neglect this problem at 
their peril, for in this shrinking world of high 
speed transportation an ever better informed citi- 
zenry is the price of continued freedom and demo- 
cracy. 


FALLING LEAVES AND MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 


CTOBER brings down the leaves in much of 

the country. October also brings fall rains. Wet 
leaves on the highways are a serious hazard to the 
safety of motorists. The brakes of your car may be 
in perfect condition but they will not prevent your 
car from skidding and perhaps causing the injury 
or death of someone unless you are especially 
cautious. 

We are all under a moral obligation to drive 
safely at all times. After a summer of dry sunny 
weather we sometimes let ourselves get ‘‘out of con- 
dition’? for driving on wet roads made more haz- 
ardous by slippery leaves. We had better get our- 
selves quickly conditioned to fall and winter driv- 
ing. Falling leaves and moral responsibility for 
our brothers’ safety are intimately related. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


It is not too early to ,begin raising your 
church’s Fair Share of the 1947-1948 Unified Ap- 
peal. The work of your church goes on steadily. It 
will cost no more to finance this work steadily 
rather than spasmodically. Keep the contributions 
coming in steadily and the work will go more 
smoothly. 

Local church organizations have a real oppor- 
tunity to earn some money for their treasuries 
and at the same time strengthen our Universalist 
Church program by soliciting new subscribers to 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. The commission for each 
new subscription is worth the effort. We pay one 
dollar for each new subscription for the duration 
of the Fall LEADER Subscription Campaign. 


Over seventy-three thousand people had the 
time and money to attend the opening game of 
the Baseball World Series in New York, September 
50. With that we have no quarrel. Indeed we en- 
joyed that classic contest through the medium of 
the radio. We just pause to point out that a nation 
that can afford expensive sporting events like our 
World Series, and can afford to broadcast to mil- 
lions of those unable to attend—such a nation can 
certainly afford to aid starving European peoples. 
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Ministers on the Move: an Indictment 


and a Challenge 


The Report of a Study of the Universalist Ministry 


Myles W. Rodehaver 
and 
Ralph L. Gray 


The study upon which this report is based was instituted in an 


effort to apply the method of critical analysis to a problem which 
has caused concern among all of us who are interested in the 
future of the Universalist Church, officials, clergy, and laymen 


alike. 


HE problem is that’ of the too-brief pastorate, 
the tenure of such short duration that con- 


structive work on the part of the minister and his 


people is rendered difficult, if not impossible. The 
problem is no new one. With its antecedents in the 
circuit-riding ministry of the early years of our 
mission, it has come down through the years. 
Whereas its function was once positive, in that 
the urgency of the new gospel for a frontier peo- 
ple required rapid dissemination, the emphasis is 
now upon building on the foundations so hastily 
laid. And building is not accomplished by fleeting 
contacts. While the problem is of long standing, 
its solution has neither been found nor, it would 
appear, conscienciously sought. Reminiscent of 
Mark Twain’s classic comment on the weather, 
“Everyone talks about it, but nobody does anything 
about it!” It was in an effort to ‘‘do something 
about it,” to gather reliable data and to suggest 
possible solutions, that the present study was un- 
dertaken. 


The short pastorate? occurs under two circum- 
stances. In the first place, where there is a studied 
policy of moving men in order to accomplish cer- 
tain ends (as in episcopal-type churches), tenure 
is likely to be brief, except where the prestige of a 
local church is sufficient to influence the superin- 
tendent’s planning. In the second place, where 
there is relative freedom of choice on the part of 
both contracting parties (as in congregational-type 
churches), pastorates are sometimes short because 
freedom of-choice and wisdom of choice were not 
sufficiently correlated! Under the first named 
condition, in spite of occasional hardships, the 
system seems to work with at least a modicum of 
efficiency, largely perhaps because the people have 
come to accept the system and to expect incidental 
maladjustments from time to time. Under the sec- 
ond condition, where neither polity nor policy en- 
courage the practice, the short pastorate seems to 
have an adverse effect both on the parishes and the 


men. 


1By more or less common agreement, a “short pastorate” was 
defined as one of less than three years’ duration. 
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Ours is a congregational-type church. The func- 
tion of the superintendent is largely advisory. F'ree- 
dom is the byword. Churches are free to select 
their ministers with or without the help and guid- 
ance of denominational officials. In turn, ministers 
are free to move from church to church as the de- 
mands of the spirit (or the flesh!) may dictate. Be- 
cause we are jealous of that freedom, we accept 
as inevitable the problems which accompany it. 


The approach of the present study was object- 
ive. While the basic assumption was that the too- 
short pastorate is detrimental to the best efforts of 
men and churches, no value-judgment was attached. 
It was not assumed that short pastorates are necess- 
arily “bad.” Indeed, ample evidence could be assem- 
bled to prove that long pastorates can have ill 
effects and that long-termers have caused irrep- 
arable damage to the churches they served. A high- 
ly controversial issue, it cannot be resolved here. 


The material is offered with no wish on the part 
of the senior author to play false with his min- 
isterial colleagues. Indeed, all who co-operated by 
answering the questionnaire were promised com- 
plete anonymity. They were encouraged to give 
frank and candid answers, since it was felt that 
attitudes are important in a study of this nature. 
As is the case with survey approaches where the 
questionnaire is utilized, this study suffers from a 
lack of total response. Sixty per cent of the min- 
isters addressed by the researchers returned the 
questionnaires. However, not all of them were 
completed. Fourteen were rejected at the outset 
because of insufficient answers to questions. In 
addition, thirty-one more were rejected because 
the respondents were Unitarian ministers who hap- 
pened to hold dual fellowship. It was thought best 
to exclude them from the sample for analysis since 
it was desired to have the picture representative 
of the Universalist ministry per se. Research ex- 
perience indicates that a sixty per cent return pro- 
vides an adequate basis for generalization. While 
a return of eighty per cent would have been infin- 
itely more desirable, the result for the purpose in 
hand was considered satisfactory. The possibility 
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exists that several of the men making up the forty 
per cent who failed to reply may actually have had 
records of short pastorates in a degree not to be 
expected by the laws of chance, that they failed to 
reply because they were short-termers. However, 
in the absence of adequate records’, to assume this 
as a fact would be mere conjecture. 

One working hypothesis of the study was that 
ministers move from church to church with rela- 
tive frequency because they lack recognition, the 
wish for which is a basic motivating factor in all 
human behavior. But there was no wish to set up 
a straw man and then clothe him in the raiment 
of made-to-measure cases. The wish for recog- 
nition is only part of a classificatory schema’ 
vihich includes the wish for response, for security, 
and for new experience. This classification of hu- 
man wishes has found general acceptance in the 
field of sociology. Using it as a frame of reference, 
we might categorize the motives of the ministers 
studied. To illustrate: the financial factor figured 
in the list of reasons offered for frequent moving. 
Obviously, security is the wish to be satisfied. Men 
move because they desire an opportunity for wider 
service. Here the wish is for new experience. Again, 
they move because they feel that no further con- 
structive work could be done where they are. Here 
is a felt lack of response. And because the city pas- 
torate is attended with greater publicity, the urge 
to leave the rural field is based upon the wish for 
recognition. But while such a classification is con- 
venient, its very generality fails to provide an ad- 
equate explanation for ministers on the move. Men 
move for a variety of reasons. Sometimes the urge 
is to be explained on the basis of promptings re- 
quiring fulfillment. Sometimes the reasons point 
to factors beyond the control of the ministers them- 
selves. In other words, at times the ‘“‘system”’ is to 
be indicted. Greater clarification will result from 
an examination of the data presented by the min- 


isters themselves. 
bo * * + 


On the basis of the answers supplied, nine com- 
prehensive reasons for moving were set up. Head- 
ing the list, on the basis of the number of times it 
occurred, was the “financial” reason, which con- 
stituted 27.4 per cent of the total. Under this head- 
ing are included such reasons as insufficient salary 
and the attraction of a higher salary. It should be 
borne in mind that possible guilt feelings may have 
militated against offering this as a reason for seek- 
ing a new pastorate. Previous conditioning oper- 
ates to make such frankness appear undesirable, 
since the service motive should be uppermost in 
the life of the ministry. Hence, it is relatively easy 
to rationalize on this point. It is highly probable 
that the financial reason actually weighed more 
heavily than the ministers were ready to admit. 


?Headquarters was not requested to supply data on these 
men. 


8See concept developed by W. I. Thomas in his study, The 
Unadjusted Girl, Boston: Little Brown Co., 1927. 
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The basis for this statement exists in the data con- 
cerning financial returns for the work, the aver- 
age starting salary in the last ten years being 
$1,602.94 (omitting all student pastorates) and the 
average current salary for ministers actively serv- 
ing churches being $2,778.91. It is reasonable to 
assume that a Universalist minister might expect 
a return which equals the average or even exceeds 
it, and that he will move about until he finds it! 

Second only to “financial’’ as the reason for 
moving was the “desire for wider service” which 
comprised 26.0 per cent of the total. Worthy as the 
sentiment expressed may be, there exists a pos- 
sibility for rationalization. If it appears impossible 
to work with the members of a given church, the 
old admonition to “shake the dust from off your 
sandals” is eagerly followed. The rationalization 
eccurs when the new field is confused with the 
field of wider service! Another confusion results 
from equating the larger place with the wider 
service. : 

Incompatibility, offered 15.0 per cent of the 
times, includes many factors. Sometimes it had 
reference to the lack of co-operation on the part of 
parishioners. A factor closely related to this is the 
“bhossism” practiced by certain influential persons 
in the local church. Here the comments of the min- 
isters are quite revealing. “The parish was too 
smug,” or “There were too many stubborn reaction- 
aries in the church.” Included also was lack of 
co-operation on the part of former ministers, the 
well-known “predecessor trouble’ which has 
plagued more than an occasional church. Sometimes 
the inability to adjust is to be traced to factors out- 
side the church itself, including community hostil- 
ity or indifference. 


‘Health’ was the reason given in ten per cent 
of the cases. Here again is a fertile area for ration- 
alization. There is little reason to question the vast 
majority of instances in which such a reason was 
offered. The heavy demands upon a minister’s ner- 
vous energy undoubtedly affect his health. A cer- 
tain amount of experimentation to find the proper 
climatic conditions is indicated by the facts. Yet, 
in some instances, “‘poor health” can become a con- 
venient excuse for failure to adjust to a situation. 
When the struggle becomes difficult, there is no 
reflection upon a man’s character when his recur- 
ring sinus headaches force him to move. And he 
goes on to another church, to have sinus headaches 
there! 


Eight per cent of the moves were made for 
“cultural and educational advantages.” Here, more 
than in the other reasons thus far listed, the per- 
sonal desires of the minister and his family come 
to the fcre. In some instances the man wished to. 
further his own education in order to improve his. 


-status in the denomination. In other instances, | 


there was a realization of the inadequacies of cer-| 
tain rural schools. Many moves to city churches 
were undertaken to overcome this deficiency. In-! 
deed, “educational and cultural advantages” as a 
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reason is closely related to another reason, namely, 
“the attraction of a larger place.” 


“This “attraction” accounted for 5.7 per cent of 
the total. A minister may desire, not only the actual 
advantages which a larger place offers, but the 
greater opportunities which he thinks exist, plus 
the prestige which goes with the city church. Here 
one of the great problems of the rural church 
comes to light. The rural church is traditionally 
a “stepping stone” to the city church. Men trained 
in theological schools for a ministry which is es- 
sentially urban in character, feel that they are 
merely marking time until the call comes that will 
rescue them from their purgatory. One comment 
emphasized another aspect which, though of real 
importance, is ofttimes overlooked. “Rural men are 
of little consequence at our conventions.” It is the 
city man who most often appears in the limelight. 
Many will argue that this charge is absurd, but the 
frequency of its occurrence indicates that a slight 
is felt by some of our men. And men’s attitudes 
must be given consideration! If ministers want to 
get out of rural places because they feel their work 
goes unnoticed, a condition exists that should, and 
can, be corrected! Such comments as the above in- 
dicate a strong wish for recognition. Finally, the 
attraction of the larger place is related to the at- 
traction of the greater financial returns. 


Of the remaining reasons,““denominational lack” 
led the others with four per cent. The “lack’”’ does 
not represent hostility necessarily, although in 
some cases a decided umbrage was in evidence. 
The most frequent charge in this connection was 
that denominational officials had misrepresented 
churches to prospective candidates, that they pic- 
tured budgets in glowing terms, or that they cried, 
“Peace, Peace,’’ when there was no peace in a given 
parish! There is little doubt that records on some 
churches are woefully inadequate, that officials fail 
to help a man because they have nothing to go on. 
Too often it is forgotten that some churches will 
not supply headquarters with the requisite inform- 
ation. In fact, some of the ministers themselves are 
guilty of neglect in this respect. Comments on the 
seeming indifference of denominational leaders 
throw light on another aspect of this problem. “A 
man is put into a church and allowed to rot!” “The 
superintendent never darkened the door of my 
church in all the years I was there!’ These charges 
may have some basis in fact, but there are extenu- 
ating factors. Some of our churches do not welcome 
the ministrations of “the headquarters gang.” Be- 
cause we are a congregational church, such church- 
es cannot be coerced, even when such an approach 
would be decidedly to their own advantage! 


In the continual search for as complete an ad- 
justment as possible, some ministers were attract- 
ed to smaller places. Three per cent of the reasons 
offered were in this category. Adjustment difficul- 
ties become more evident in an urban environment. 
In the larger places there is less opportunity for 
informal contacts. There is a definite lack of that 
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intimate response which some require in greater 
measure than others. After experience in a larger 
place, there is often a sincere desire to “dig in,” 
to “put down one’s roots” in the community. 

Finally, war-time service accounted for one per 
cent of the reasons given for moving. Entrance into 
the chaplaincy requires no special comment. While 
certain psychologists might speak of ‘‘patriotic 
separation” motivated by the desire to escape from 
one’s wife, one’s job, or other personally-disturbing 
factors in one’s environment, it would be wrong to 
discount the more worthy motive of service to 
suffering humanity which impelled some of our 
best men to leave the relative security of the par- 
ish for work which demanded courage and sac- 
rifice. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that the rea- 
sons tend to overlap. This is to be expected. There 
is a multiplicity of factors governing the major 
decisions of life. It is not always easy to weigh the 
factors nor to identify any one factor as the 
major one involved in making a choice. Usually no 
single factor is sufficient in and of itself alone to 
bring about a change. A combination of several 
factors is more likely to be at the bottom of a de- 
cision to move from one parish to another. 

Regardless of the validity of the reasoning in- 
volved, the factors suggested by the ministers them- 
selves are important to us. Whether or not they 
represent the real reasons, they are the reasons 
which the men believe or want to believe are cor- 
rect. In other words, they represent attitudes which 
have been built up, attitudes which function in the 
integration of personality. It is essential to under- 
stand the attitudes, or at least to recognize them, if 
we are to understand the actions of the men. 

* * 2e ** 


In an effort to determine which group in the 
ministry moves from place to place with the great- 
est frequency, certain factors were analyzed to 
see which of them were associated with mobility. 
“Hunches” were tested by use of the statistical 
method, with results not always as expected. For 
example, it was felt that marital status would 
affect stability scores‘, but the usual stabilizing 
effects of wife and family were not in evidence. The 
married ministers moved about as frequently as 
the unmarried, and increase in family size had no 
measurable effect. The reason is perhaps to be 
found in the urge to achieve financial security for 
the minister’s family. The effects, other than finan- 
cial, upon the members of the family are obvious, 
but the urge for economic betterment remains. 

Certain other factors, however, were associated 
with stability. Men trained in Universalist theolo- 
gical schools tended to be more stable than those 
receiving their training elsewhere. Those who en- 
tered the ministry after having engaged in a dif- 
ferent occupation for a period of time were more 
stable than those who began their parish work 


4A statistical device involving the ratio of length of minis- 
try to total number of parishes served. 
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immediately upon graduation, with no gap between 
high school and college. Perhaps the age and great- 
er maturity of these men were factors bringing 
about this result. It is possible that experience has 
taught them that stability has some bearing on the 
successful achievement of an objective. As was 
expected, age and number of years in the ministry 
were correlated with stability. It is evident that 
frequent moving about takes place in the early 
years of one’s ministry. As one respondent suggest- 
ed, “The men know that they have to make their 
connections when they are young and have the 
bargaining power !”’ 


One factor failed to run true to form. The com- 
mon consensus has been that our “‘successful” men 
are far more stable than our “unsuccessful” men. 
Surprisingly enough, this does not appear to be 
the case! Several qualified judges were asked to 
submit lists of the twenty “most successful” and 
the twenty “least successful” ministers in the Uni- 
versalist fellowship®. From the returns submitted, 
composite lists were prepared. While the “most 
successful” men had a stability score somewhat 
higher than that of the “least successful,” statis- 
tical analysis failed to reveal a significant differ- 
ence’. In other words, in the opinion of the several 
judges as evinced by their choices), moving about 
frequently did not seem to diminish a man’s ef- 
fectiveness as a parish minister. Examination of 
the lists reveals that the men chosen as “most suc- 
cessful” have had one or more long pastorates in 
recent years, such tenure entering into the classifi- 
cation to insure inclusion of the men. What may 
have been overlooked is the fact that early in their 
ministries these men also moved about frequently. 
In fact, some of the shortest pastorates recorded 
were associated with these ‘“‘most successful’ men! 


The men who hold honorary degrees, (D:D. or S. 
T.D.) had the highest stability scores of all the men 
answering the questionnaire. The high scores, how- 
ever, were a function of stability. In other words, 
these men received the degree in part because they 


were stable. 
x * * * 


While stability scores did not appear to have 
any appreciable bearing on the effectiveness of the 
ministers, the comparison of the “most successful’ 
and the “least successful” men did not portray the 
actual situation without a measure of distortion. 
The effects of short pastorates are far-reaching 
and of serious consequence. That the men them- 
selves were cognizant of this fact is apparent from 
a consideration of their personal comments on the 
matter. A review of these is revealing. 


®The judges, assured of anonymity for obvious reasons, pre- 
pared their lists independently. The approach was ob- 
jective. 

6This refers to the assumption that observed differences 
would not occur by chance alone. If there is no signifi- 
cant difference, the researcher assumes that differences 
observed occurred as the result of chance factors. 
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While frequent moving may accomplish some 
good results, in the opinion of the men, the effects 
generally were detrimental. The minister’s leaving 
a church may relieve an intolerable situation. Ex- 
perimentation may uncover a “free pulpit” where 
the man with a liberal message can carry on his 
mission without a feeling of frustration. Further- 
more, a church may rid itself of a misfit, although 
such action merely transfers the problem to an- 
other locus! Several of the men felt that moving 
about keeps men and churches from “getting in a 
rut.” The necessity for continuous readjustment, 
however, detracts from the merit of this observa- 
tion. The suggestion that ‘men are enabled to do 
an intensive piece of work” we dismiss as unten- 
able, since the “intensive work” may in actuality be 
the sort of “flash-in-the-pan” activity to which 
many of the men themselves object. Likewise, the 
suggestion that movers might consider themselves 
to be “trouble-shooters” employed to build up a 
church is dismissed as sheer rationalization. The 
fact that a high rate of mobility permits several 
successive churches to “get a good man on his way 
up” appears to offer small advantage indeed. to the 
churches involved! 


Most of the men, including those with low sta- 
bility scores, recognized the dangers inherent in 
the pattern. The effects on character were evaluated 
with particular insight. The danger exists that men 
will “run away” froma difficult situation, that 
they will dodge their responsibilities as ministers. 
No problems are solved by putting them out of 
mind, nor is their solution necessarily any nearer 
merely because they have been transferred to the 
shoulders of another person. Hence, both men and 
churches suffer. The men make no lasting impres- 
sion upon the life of the community. Their families 
have no roots. Constant moving represents a drain: 
on financial resources, and the family is. affected 
by way of a lower plane of living. Ultimately, ac- 
cording to the comments made by the men them- 
selves, ministers become cynical or, disillusioned, 
they leave the ministry for some other field of en- 
deavor. Frustrated, their lack of adjustment may 
have been unnecessary. 


The church “loses face” in the community ae | 
it has a reputation for being unable to hold its 
ministers. Parishioners, discouraged by constané 
change and lack of continuity in the program, drop 
away. Certainly the church loses when it must ex- 
pend a disproportionate amount of its energies in 
locating a new minister as the result of one brief 
pastorate after another. While frequent periods 
without the services of a minister may operate, as 
was suggested, to build up a reserve of lay leader: 
ship, the evidence all points in the direction of 


_ greater success when minister and people co-op 


ate in the venture! Leaderless congregations may 
survive, or even flourish, for a time, but for parish 
work of lasting value, the settled (the word is usec 
advisedly !) minister is a must. 
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Some ministers, perhaps through the very 
process of winnowing and sifting, seem to find their 
place and settle down to pastorate of relatively 
long duration. Others, for one reason or another, 
appear to be constantly on the move. For all of 
them, however, the average length of pastorate is 
slightly under five years. As is the case with all 
averages, of course, individual cases are obscured. 
While the average is affected by the extremes, it 
does not show the extremes! (Tenure of Universa- 
list ministers varies in length from ten days to fifty- 
three years plus!) The great bulk of the men fall a 
considerable distance away from either extreme. 
The record shows that in the nineteen years of ser- 
vice which is the average for all the men reporting, 
four churches (again on the average) have been 
served by each man. About a third of the men 
(thirty-four per cent), however, have been “set- 
tled” over more than four churches. This statement 
takes on added significance when it is realized that 


many of the men involved are in the younger age 


groups, a factor which makes it possible to assume 
that they have not made all the moves they are 
going to make before retirement-age! A break- 
down of this highly mobile group shows the extent 
of the pattern. Twelve per cent have served five 
churches. Seven per cent have ministered to six 
churches. Six per cent have been in seven churches. 
Two per cent have moved seven times and find 
themselves in their eighth church. Three per cent 
have tried out nine churches, another three per 
cent, ten churches. Two per cent have been in elev- 
en or more churches! Comment regarding the eff- 
ects upon the men involved is scarcely required. 
The effect upon our church is disastrous! 

We have seen the extent of the problem, its 
effects, and some of the underlying courses. With- 
out solutions, the foregoing discussion is fruitless. 
In this concluding section we shall present sugges- 
' tions, with a plea that consideration be given to all 
of them and action taken on the best of them. Some 
of the proposals were set forth by the ministers 
themselves. Others are the authors’ own. Some are 
not feasible, perhaps. Others have definite merit. 
All show evidence of sincerity and a deep concern. 

Because of a frank recognition that the basic 
cause may lie within the individual minister, it was 
urged that the denomination take steps to weed 
out men who obviously are unfitted for the minis- 
try. Presumably, this process would begin before 
ordination. More rigid requirements for entrance 
into our theological schools would, in the opinion 
of some respondents, eliminate many “problems” 
at the start. A weeding-out process during the 
course of training would eliminate others. One sug- 
gestion called for “more realistic training.” Others 
called for special training for the rural ministry, 
since it is the rural churches which with few ex- 
ceptions, fail to hold their men. Other ministers 
would purge their own ranks of incompetents, al- 
though no machinery for this delicate task was 
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An internship program would enable young 
men to gain experience, to “get the feel of” the 
ministry, to have a taste of the “success psychol- 
ogy” before encountering difficult situations. A 
“big brother” system, reminiscent of the swimmer’s 
“buddy system’? would make someone responsible 
for younger men as they try to make an adjust- 
ment to their new work. One suggestion involved 
a five-year apprenticeship before ordination. An- 
other proposed a “minister to ministers,’”’” someone 
to whom a man could take his problems before they 
became insurmountable. 

Where ministers found themselves in difficulties, 
a counseling service of some sort, under denom- 
inational aegis, would provide an instrument for 
resolving the problem. Before the relationship is 
severed, an outside, unbiased commission might 
study the facts in the case and make recommenda- 
tions. Each individual problem-situation should be 
analyzed carefully. And the feeling was general 
that closer co-operation between the denomination 
and the local church is essential. Indeed, there was 
a strong demand for more centralized authority, at 
least in the area of placement and supervision. 

The abolition of annual contracts in favor of a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” would operate to give 
the minister a greater feeling of security. An in- 
formal understanding (legal contracts would ap- 
pear to militate against the “professionalization” 
which some of the men urged!) that a minister 
would be given a minimum of five years to establish 
his program would help. It might be added that a 
more adequate pension system, plus group life in- 
surance, would provide a feeling of security. In this 
connection, suggestions for salary equalization and 
subsidies would obviate the necessity for the quest 
for higher salaries. 

Because the “candidating system” often fails 
to place the right man in the right church, some of 
the men would have it abolished in favor of a more 
businesslike approach, incorporating personal in- 
terviews and the analysis of previous records. 

The wish for recognition impels men to move in 
the hope, ultimately, of being called to an ‘“‘impor- 
tant” church. It is not enough to assert that all of 
our churches are important. There is a heirarchy! 
The suggestion that we redefine “‘success” is not 
without merit. Let the work of each man, not the 
size of his church, be the standard. The feeling is 
common in the ministry that there are certain 
“D. D. churches.” If a man succeeds in “landing” 
one of them, recognition is supposed to be certain 
and inevitable. While such a feeling may not have 
a basis in fact, it does indicate an attitude that 
hampers our common effort. It cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly that the attitudes of men set a- 
part for leadership are important in the life of any 
movement. The brief pastorate has deleterious 
effects upon the growth of the local church and, 
therefore, on the progress of the denomination as 
a whole. 

The problem exists. It is real. It cannot with im- 
punity be ignored. 
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Universalist Faith in Action 


Report of the National Convention of 
The Association of Universalist Women 


Elsie Oakes Barber 


66 AITH without works,” said St. James, “is 

dead.” Such will not be the gloomy fate of 
our faith as long as The Association of Universal- 
ist Women is up to its sturdy elbows in action. 
Coming from all corners of the United States to 
meet in convention on the peaceful St. Lawrence 
campus, the women seemed glad to be there, both 
for work and for fellowship. “A convention,” re- 
marked one twinkling, white haired lady, “‘is like 
a wedding or a funeral—you get to see so many 
people you want to see and haven’t for so long!” 
There was, inevitably, much catching up on old 
friends, their children and grandchildren and the 
current state of parishes everywhere. 


Promptly at 1:30 Wednesday afternoon, in 
the gracious, but much-too-hot-at-the-moment Gun- 
nison Chapel, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, President 
called the session to order. Mrs. Robert Barber, 
Massachusetts, led the opening worship service, 
“Come—and THEN Go,” emphasizing the need 
for a strong, exciting, workable faith in each one 
of us before we can hope to translate Universai- 
ism into a “World Faith” as the overall conven- 
tion theme declared. Following the service, Mrs. 
Mulford gave her report calling for more united 
action with other denominations of liberal and 
progressive service. “We cannot execute the curing 
of the world’s ills alone.’ She also urged more 
efficient and effective functioning of our own or- 
ganization and hoped each one might become the 
kind of citizen the world needs. 


At two o’clock the reports of committee chair- 
men began with Mrs. Chester Polsey, Finance 
Committee, who reported the financial condition 
of the organization as most satisfactory. Bernice 
Cunningham, Financial Secretary, and Mrs. Lillian 
Cutting, Treasurer, verified this encouraging view 
in their more detailed reports, representing hours 
of dedicated, unpaid labor!’ A rising vote of ap- 
preciation was accorded Mrs. Polsey who retires 
this year. She will be missed! 


Mrs. Gustave Jansson, New York, reported on 
her North Carolina work including a trip to the 
fortieth convention of _ The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women of North Carolina and to the 
various churches there, Mrs. Cartwright, New 
York, read an interesting letter from Ginling Col- 
lege, China, describing how our annual contribu- 
tion, three thousand dollars, is spent in the rural 
service outside Nanking. It provides acutely need- 
ed nursery, playground and health training and 
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gives milk to five hundred and seventy children 
daily; it also makes possible the teaching of read- 
ing, civics, singing to thirty-six totally illiterate 
“teen age” girls. Mrs. Clement Robinson, Maine. 
Social Action Committee, reported twelve state 
chairmen but urged more interest in this vital 
work. 


In her enthusiastic recounting of the summer 
at Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp, Mrs. Cyrus 
Springall, Massachusetts, told of new camp craft 
experience for the diabetic girls, longer hikes, over- 
night campouts within a safe distance; of fine 
drama direction and, “The Merchant of Venice” 
revised and produced by the youngsters, of the 
annual Fourth of July Pilgrimage to Clara Bar- 
ton’s grave to sing and to place there a wreath of 
daisies with a red rose center. There were one 
hundred and thirteen campers from twenty-two 
states and three countries, Mexico, Cuba, and Ven- 
ezuela. The camp, in fine physical shape, has 
reached its capacity. She added that the sales tables 
made over one thousand dollars, that the stocking 
income topped four thousand dollars. A real tribute 
was paid the camp by the visits of interested doc- 
tors from Australia, Sweden, Norway, Holland and 
England. 


The latter part of Wednesday afternoon was 
devoted to hearings, debate and inquiry concerning 
the major recommendations under the able dir- 
ection of Mrs. Max A. Kapp, New York. Action was 
not taken until later. 


Blackmere Home Endowment 


In an effort to release funds now legally bound 
up in the Blackmere Home which was destroyed 
during the war in Tokio, the committee recom- 
mended that the president be authorized “to take 
such steps as may be necessary to have this endow- 
ment fund judicially terminated.” If this action 
were not taken and the Blackmere Home not re- 
built (and there is no such intent just now) the 
funds could revert to the original donors or to the 
United States Government. The recommendation 
was carried. An ensuing recommendation provided 
that the funds thus freed should be returned to The 
Association of Universalist Women to be reestab- 
lished as a fund for work with girls, “preferably 
foreign girls.” This was amended under the leader- 
ship of those championing the original intent of the 
Japanese work, to read “preferably Japanese girls.” 
The amended recommendation carried. 
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Elliott P. Joslin Camp For Diabetic Boys 


One. of the most satisfying recommendations 
‘concerned the establishment of a camp for diabetic 
boys in Charlton within three miles of the girls’ 
camp. Through his committee, the Diabetic Fund 
and the generous gift of $30,000 by Dr. and Mrs. 
George Averill, Maine, Dr. Elliott Joslin has pur- 
chased a sixty acre campsite including Putnam 
Pond and a wooded hill, has arranged for the erec- 
tion of cabins and halls to open the summer of 1948. 
He offered the lease of the camp at $1.00 a year for 
management and administration by The Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women as in the girls’ camp 
The Association will assume expenses of movable 
equipment (sheets and dishes to baseball bats and 
boats) approximating $7500 and the annual main- 
tenance of $6,000. The convention voted to accept 
the new venture with acclaim. This year everyone 
will be urged to fill a pair of red stockings, one for 
a girl and one for a boy. 


Other recommendations made and carried 
were: That all associations make an effort to add 
twenty-five per cent to their gifts for Administra- 
tion; that field work be increased; that the Com- 
mittee on Official Business attend the Executive 
Board’s meeting preceding the Biennial; that an 
“Emphasis Schedule’ assigning specific projects 
for monthly promotion, be set up; that state and 
local associations make suggestions for the Year- 
book; that the Bulletin be distributed to prospect- 
ive and non-active members; that the Department 
of Social Action plan a vital program for local 
leaders; that we co-operate with the action taken 
by the Assembly of Council of Church Women; 
that we consult the International Church Exten- 
sion Board to support work in Japan; that the 
women co-operate with the new Department of 
Adult Education. The recommendation to hold 
Dedication Day in October instead of on Ash Wed- 
nesday was voted down. 


Anyone wishing to send food and clothing to a 
Japanese needy family may obtain names and ad- 
dresses from Headquarters. 


Following the moving opening prayer by Mrs. 
Arnold Simonson, Pennsylvania, and the contin- 
ued action on Recommendations on Thursday, 
greetings were brought with information on their 
churches by the North Carolina ministers, the 
Rev. Maurice Cobb of Red Hill and Clinton, the 
Rev. Thomas Turell of Kinston and Woodington, 
and the Rev. Leonard Prater of Outlaw’s Bridge. 
Hight delegates from North Carolina were reported 
present and the business manager of the Tar H eel 
Universalist was introduced. 


At four o’clock the special order of business 
called for Mrs. Rosalie West’s carefully documented 
thought-provoking report on Friendly House. (In- 
man’s Chapel is not the property of The Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women.) Mrs. West analyzed 
the changing problems as she found them in the 
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year she was our representative there. Clothing, 
medical aid, education are all adequately provided 
by other agencies and their chief remaining service 
of Friendly House is as a recreational center for 
which it is not adequately equipped although there 
is no other meeting place for wholesome fun. Sup- 
port of Universalism is very slight. There are but 
12 church members. The outlook was deemed so 
discouraging, the Recommendations Committee 
brought in a recommendation reading: “In the be- 
lief that Friendly House is no longer a fertile field 
for Universalist work and that no significant ser- 
vice can be performed in that area, it is recom- 
mended that the Friendly House project be discon- 
tinued. This, however, was not carried but was re- 
turned to the committee because of a very effective 
plea, led by the North Carolina ministers, in behalf 
of continued work in the hope that the North Caro- 
lina people, on being confronted with this crisis, 
will rally in vigorous and earnest self-support. 


At this point the meeting was adjourned until 
Saturday. 


On Friday afternoon a brief, informal meeting 
of the women was held in the Common Room of 
the Men’s Residence. This gathering replaced the 
Friendship Luncheon of other years. Mrs. Rosalie 
West, the new Executive Director, was introduced 
by the President, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, and spoke 
on the subject “The Perennial Crisis.” She gave 
a gracious tribute to all who have helped her to 
integrate to her new position. In part, she said 
that every interest of the church is the interest of 
women; that brotherliness and friendliness must 
be our first concern; that we need complete famil- 
iarity with our projects and our publications; that 
we must coordinate our efforts to work for world 
peace; and that, however trying and insoluble our 
problems seem to be, our faith will stand forth 
and carry us through. She spoke with simple dig- 
nity and the women had an opportunity to talk 
with her at the end of the meeting. 


Mrs. Rosalie A. West; Rev. Maurice W. Cobb; 
Mrs. Holbrook Mulford 
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Harry Cary, Chairman of the International 
Church Extension Board, gave a brief talk on the 
work of the board in sending food packages to Ja- 
pan. He clarified the attitude in regard to our work 
in Japan, emphazing that we must not be swayed 
by emotion, but must proceed with care in re-estab- 
lishing a mission field in that country. 


Rev. Hazel Kirk opened the final session of the 
A.U.W. on Saturday afternoon with a prayer, fol- 
lowing which Mrs. E. B. Wood, assisted by Mrs. 
K. Dolbeer Smith, conducted the pledging for the 
furnishing of the new camp for diabetic boys. The 
sacrificial way in which the women responded to 
this request by pledging over three thousand dol- 
Jars in less than fifteen minutes made this a high- 
light of the sessions. 


Because of the preparatory discussion at a pre- 
ceding session the remaining recommendations 
were passed with little delay. A new spirit of co- 
operation was evidenced by the votes to work with 
The Universalist Church of America in establish- 
ing a Department of Education; to follow the ad- 
vice of the International Church Extension Board 
in planning work in Japan; to entertain all state 
presidents of A.U.W. at the spring meeting of 
the Executive Board of The Association of Univer- 
salist Women. 


The women had heard very comprehensive re- 
ports of the work at Friendly House from Mrs. 
West, Mrs. Gustave Jansson, Rev. Maurice Cobb 
and Rey. Lyman Achenbach earlier in the week. 
At this time the recommendation was passed to 
place a custodian in the house for a year, during 
which time the local people would be given an op- 
portunity to see what they could do to make the 
work at Inman’s Chapel more self-supporting; 
meanwhile, the Executive Board of The Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women is empowered to seek 
a solution in co-operation with the local parish at 
Inman’s Chapel and the Executive Board of the 
N.C. Convention. If no solution is found, after Sept. 
30, 1948, the Executive Board of The Association 
of Universalist Women is instructed to make use 
of the property as they see fit. 


The following officers were elected for the com- 
ing Biennium: President, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, 
Illinois; First Vice-President, Mrs. Cyrus Spring- 
all, Massachusetts; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Donald K. Evans, Ohio; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
George H. Wood, Connecticut; Financial Secretary, 
Miss Bernice F. Cunningham, Massachusetts ; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Lillian C. Cutting, Massachusetts; Trus- 
tees, Mrs. Louis B. Cartwright, New York; Mrs. 
Gustave A. Jansson, New York; Mrs. Harold A. 
Damon, New Hampshire; Chairman of the Nom- 
inating Committee for 1949, Mrs. Harry A. Hersey. 


Mrs. Ezra B. Wood brought us a picture of work 
at Jordan Neighborhood House in Suffolk, Va. This 
project, jointly sponsored by the U.C.A., G.S.S.A. 
and the A.U.W. served underprivileged Negro fam- 
ilies in this southern city. Baby clinics, kindergar- 
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ten, library, craft groups, Girl Scout troops, play- 
ground facilities, sewing and cooking classes, all 
go to make an indispensable service to these wor- 
thy people. 


Late in the afternoon a diminutive and charm- 
ing Chinese girl, Miss Hsiung Ya-Na, spoke to us 
about our Rural Service Project in China, at which 
she had worked before coming to Cornell Univer- 
sity last year. It was thrilling to have eye-witness 
infomation about this fine work in rural China. In| | 
a lilting voice she told us how this project was en- | 
riching the lives of many women and children, in- | 
creasing their literacy and making their family | 
lives and world outlook fuller and more satisfying. 
She voiced the sentiment of all thinking peoples | 
when she said that there is no limit to the work pos- 
sible, the need being boundless. | 


Mrs. Donald K. Evans closed our 1947 sessions 
with a ringing challenge to ““Promote Universalism | 
—It’s Your Faith.” It was on this high note, filled | 
with a satisfaction in the work accomplished and. 
fellowship enjoyed, that we adjourned our A.U.W. 
Biennial sessions. 


MINISTERS MEET AT CANTON 


N the midst of the history-making Canton con- 

vention, the National Ministers’ Association held | 
its biennial meeting, with Harmon Gehr presiding | 
in the absence of retiring president, Weston Cate. | 
Appreciation was expressed to Donald King for | 
his exceptional work on “Teamwork,” the associa- | 
tion’s publication, and he was asked to continue | 
as editor. Considerable discussion on the great need | 
for ministers in summer parishes resulted in estab- | 
lishing the secretary of the Association as a clear- | 
ing house for opportunities for summer work and | 
ministers available, results to be published in 
“Teamwork.” A suggestion was made by Carl} 
Voss that salaries received for summer work be | 
given to the Universalist Service Committee. The | 
ministers voted to commend The Journal of Liberal | 
Religion and support it by subscriptions and by | 
submitting articles. The officers of the Association | 
were directed to appoint a committee for the con- | 
sideration of a code of ethics and personal dis- 
cipline for ministers, and it was voted that a meet- | 
ing of the national group be called in the years 
between the General Assembly, for business and 
study. Wholehearted support of the Unified Appeal 
in the local churches was voted, in recognition of | 
the important role the minister plays in its success, 
and of the poor co-operation that has been exper-— 
ienced in the past. Officers elected to serve for the 
next two years are, President, William J. Arms of 
Illinois; Vice-president, Richard Knost of Alaba- 
ma; Seerétary, Frank B. Chatterton of Massach-_ 


‘usetts. The Executive Committee will be comprised | 


of the officers, the presidents of the state and re-. 
gional ministers’ SSO and the editor om | 
“Teamwork.” 
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General Sunday School Association 


Meetings 


HE Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association opened in Fisher Hall at two 
o'clock on Wednesday, September 10, with the Rev. 
Joseph W. Beach in the chair. The chairman called 
for the reports of the Secretary and the Treasurer. 


Margaret Winchester, who has been Acting 
Director for the past year during the absence of 
Miss Andrews, gave “the account of stewardship 
for the year.” In the first part of her report, Miss 
Winchester paid tribute to the fine work and co-op- 
eration she has received at all times from the Pres- 
ident, the Rev. Joseph W. Beach; the Vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. Max A. Kapp and Dr. Dorothy Tilden 
Spoerl; the Secretary, the Rev. Hope Hilton; the 
Treasurer, Glenn McIntire; the staff, Mrs. Janet 
M. Stover and Alice M. Harrison and to Susan M. 
Andrews, who, ‘although on a leave of absence, 
gave ready assistance and fine help and generous 
advice.” Miss Winchester emphasized the import- 
ance of helping the teachers to initiate and carry 
through the curriculum for the Sunday Schools as 
outlined, the importance of good equipment. A 
variety of services have been carried on by the 
G. S. 8. A. such as preparation of worship services 
for each Sunday; Superintendent’s Bulletin; spec- 
ial pamphlets, enclosures and book lists; new bul- 
letins; friendship programs; special days (Christ- 
mas, Easter, Festival of the Home, Children’s Day. 
etc.), Religious Education page in THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER; special articles; reports in State papers 
and work with vacation church schools. New bul- 
letins and literature were prepared. 

Nearly one hundred conferences and institutes 
were attended and taken part in by the limited 
staff. Sg 

The total of the Friendship Offerings of the 
Universalist Church Schools (pupils) for two fis- 
cal years, July 1945 to September 1947 amounted 
to $6,697.31. Their contributions were used for 
Relief in Asia, the Jordon Neighborhood House; 
Children in Holland and Children in Hungary. 

In closing, Miss Winchester said, “In general, 
our church schools are in good condition. There is, 
however, too large a turn-over of teachers and 
officers. Last September and October, we had thir- 
ty-nine new superintendents. This is a challenge 
to us to help these new workers fit themselves for 
the work.” 

Commenting on Miss Winchester’s report, Miss 
Andrews said, “I want to tell you that Margaret 
Winchester has put into the work she has done 
this year, unlimited work and devotion. It seems to 
me she has done more than two years work in one.” 


Miss Andrews then spoke of the prospects for 
the coming year. She outlined a “forward together” 
adventure in growth and achievement. Objectives 
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of this program are: Leadership; finding and 
equiping teachers; Parents and Family Life; work- 
ing with parents far more than has been done in 
the past; Area of Growth; stressing the importance 
of numerical growth in the Sunday schools. 


Mrs. Gustav Ulrich reported as Chairman of the 
Committee on Recommendations... A complete re- 
port of the Committee will appear on the Religious 
Education page of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER at a 
later date. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone gave a short report 
on the Service Committee work and introduced 
Carleton Fisher, who had just returned from near- 
ly two years service in the war-torn areas of Eur- 
ope. 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood gave a report of the Jordon 
Neighborhood House. “When I think of Nurse 
Davis, I think of one of the most Christian women 
I know. She is spoken of with great mutual respect 
by both Negroes and white people. This is her 
opening week in school. She is also public health 
nurse. She expected to be able to arrange her work 
so that she could be here, but with the pressure of 
ali she had to do, she found it impossible.” 

Mrs. Wood gave a very interesting account of 
the work at Jordon Neighborhood house, outlining 
the work of the kindergarten; the pre-natal clinic, 
the well-baby clinic, the playground, the library 
and the handicraft work. 

On Thursday afternoon, the session of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Convention opened with the 
following: a Report of the Nominating Committee 
by its Chairman, Fred Harris; President, Angus 
MacLean; Vice-presidents, Gordon B. McKeeman 
and C. Deacon Lile; Secretary, Hope Hilton. 

The Rev. Carl Voss was nominated from the 
floor as a candidate for Vice-president. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Angus MacLean of New York; Vice-presidents, 
Carl Voss of Vermont and C. Deacon Lile of Illi- 
nois; Secretary, Hope Hilton of Massachusetts. 

Alice Harrison reported briefly on the special 
project of work for Junior ‘‘Highs” and intensified 
field work. 


Highlights of the conference on Thursday were 
the four speakers: Dr. Robert Cummins, the Gen- 
eral Superintendent who brought greetings, Dr. 
George E. Huntley, first president of the G.S.S.A., 
who spoke on the beginning and founding of the 
organization and of all the fine people who worked 
so well in those first years; Samuel J. Mills of the 
Church World Service and Dr. Ross Snyder of the 
University of Chicago, who spoke on, “Religion 
in Personality Development.” The text of Dr. Sny- 
der’s address will appear in a subsequent number 
of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. Ant Brel: 
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Mrs. Wm. Wallace Rose; Dr. Geo. E. Huntley; Dr. 
Harold Niles; Rev. Robert Dick: Rev. Maurice Cobb 


Dr. Benj. Hersey: Rev. George Welch; Rev. Warren 
Lovejoy: Rev. Geo. Thorburn; Rev. Russell Lockwood 


How to Make the Unified Appeal Appeal 


Carrie A. Ritter 


HE Unified Appeal is wonderful in its concep- 

tion, all the expenses and needs for progressive 
work combined in one appeal. The churches are 
advised of their minimum share and requests at 
verious times for various projects are eliminated. 
We are even advised that we can plan local activ- 
ities in the same manner, one appeal once a year. 
Unfortunately it does not work, it does not appeal. 
Two prominent churches in New York State have 
fallen far below the amount designated. 


Why does not the Unified Appeal appeal? I’ve 
some idea, but, of course, I might be wrong. The 
people, especially the newcomers, do not under- 
stand what it is all about even though the matter 
has been presented by the minister and by printed 
items in papers which they do not take. It just is 
not personal, it is not their appeal, they feel no 
responsibility. Since our minister first spoke of 
the matter, probably a dozen people have asked 
me what the Unified Appeal is, what the money is 
used for and why we should be expected to raise 
it when we have plenty of local expenses. 


To appeal, a matter must be thoroughly under- 
stood and must have an interest personally. At our 
recent Association, a lady said, ‘““‘What’s the name 
of that minister who is across, looking after the 
needy?’ When someone said, “Carleton Fisher,” 
she added, ““Whatever I give for Europe, I want 
sent to him. He will see it finds the people who need 
help. I want my gifts to go to Carleton Fisher.” 
Which brings up the point that people will give 
for a specific purpose to someone they know about. 
You know you, yourself, will give to a project 
which vitally concerns needed charity in your home 
town if you know the whole history of that need. 

See how well the response for St. Lawrence 
University has gone on even from states far re- 
moved from New York. 
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I have had occasion to help our local church 
raise funds for St. Lawrence and for the Clara 
Barton Home. The fact, simply stated, that our 
college drive would be as a memorial to Dr. Stan- 
nard Dow Butler, brought outside responses from | 
his friends and family who are in no way connected 
with the local church. I have found that the Christ- | 
mas stockings are unnecessary in the call for the 
Clara Barton Home though some women and es- | 
pecially children like to fill in the dimes one by one. 
The home and its work is now so well understood 
that all I have to do is to tell men and women alike | 
that it is time for another donation and we get it. 
I was telling a Catholic about it, and explaining 
that when people did not feel they could afford a 
dollar, I took what they gave. He remarked, “I | 
should think anybody would give a dollar to a cause 
like that.”’ Oh, yes, I'll ask him next December. | 

Of course, we ought to support the Unified Ap- | 
peal and some of us have, but it has not touched 
many. Personally I feel that while it sounds good 
to have one collection to cover everything, it is not 
nearly so effective as asking for specific purposes 
and letting the people select that which they wish | 
to help. As for myself I would prefer the ministers’ 
retirement pension or the establishment of new 
churches. 

Somehow let’s get something personal into the 
appeal, even if it means sending someone, not 
the minister, around the parish to get the matter — 
clearly before the people. 

Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon says in his June letter — 
to his people; “It isn’t a question of what we may 
receive in returns on this investment. The question 
is: Do we want to share our faith with others? 
Do we want to help people who are in need? Do 
we want the whole church to prosper and move 


ahead in these days when people are hungry for 
the bread of life? 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


SUBDUE OUR CREEDAL WARFARE 
AND GO TO WORK 


To the Editor: 


I am an emergent layman. Perhaps this means that I am 
newly interested in the wider Universalism and am looking 
for ways to make it real. 

I have been interested in the verbal warfare of THE 
CHRISTIAN LEADER. The attacks and defense of Emergent 
Universalism; the Christianity or Non-Christianity of our 
religion; these are very fascinating. But I am only “emer- 
-gent,’ I sway from one side of the argument to the other. 
Oh! Pity the poor layman. 

Robert E. Davis (August 16) asks, “What are we doing 
about it,’ meaning our religion. “How much sand does it 
pour into your craw?” Herbert E. Benton (Aug. 16) says, 
“Let’s make the Universalist Church a great factory for the 
mass production of what the world most needs, not creeds but 
deeds.” But he does not tell us how. 

Must our leaders spend their efforts in this verbal war- 
fare that borders on the edge of that early church struggle 
over the letter “i’”—where homoousios or homoiousios meant 
the difference between heaven and hell. How foolish that 
struggle seems to us now. 

I am a layman. I work at an office forty hours a week. In 
my spare time, I struggle over next Sunday’s worship pro- 
gram in the church school. Other lay people spend their 
spare time over next month’s meeting of the Ladies Guild 
or planning next month’s baked bean supper. We have so 
little time to spend in making the wider Universalism real 
and need some one to show us the way. 

We want to know how our church can reach the un- 
reached. Most of us honestly want to do so. There must have 
been successful methods worked out in some of our churches. 
Let us know how they did it. Do we go to the common or 
street corner with our message? Do we ring door-bells? Can 
not THE CHRISTIAN LEADER influence our people toward an 
active and practical missionary program rather than discuss 
the value of emergentism. 

How can our Churches work for a lasting peace? We 
will not get it just by wishing for it. What programs in 
Congress or the United Nations demand our approval or 
disapproval. Surely the voice of all our people will be val- 
uable. Has the proposed admittance of DPs into this country 
any value? Where is the propaganda that will arouse us to 
demand this if it is good? Our leaders, trained in theology and 
ethics, should point the way for us. 

We do not want a powerful hierarchy acting for us. We 
do need leadership so that after a day’s work, we will not 
feel the task of doing something concrete for Universalism is 
hopeless and shelve it. Perhaps too much burden is put on 
the layman. 

Therefore, I say that THE CHRISTIAN LEADER should be 
full of advice and facts. Perhaps in action we will come to 
understand the debates of our ministers. We want facts, 
not words only. It is too much to hope that churches in 
Massachusetts or New York or Pennsylvania have done 
real Universalist deeds. Jesus taught in parables that were 
easily understandable. Our leaders should do likewise. Have 
pity on the poor layman. 

There have been bright spots in recent issues. The edit- 
orial “We are Expendable,” the article by Alice Harrison, 
the article on the Junior Choir; and the reports from Hung- 
ary are valuable. But now let ‘us subdue our creedal warfare 
and go to work. Let there be cohesion among all laymen and 
ministers. For the conflict at the top is sure to spread to 
the base and our churches will be as divided internally as our 
ministers are at present. I am an emergent layman. Help me 
to work effectively. 

CLYDE F. JOSLYN, JR. 


Waltham, Massachusetts 
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COMMENT ON PROFESSOR WHITE’S POSITION 
To the Editor: 


I enjoyed very much reading the article by Professor White 
in the August 2 LEADER, and am pleased that he found agree- 
ment with my articles on so many major points. I am puz- 
zied that Dr. van Schaick should have found in Professor 
White’s opinions, basis for his rather excessive denunciation 
of the “new” Universalism, in. the same issue. 


It is significant that the one point on which Congregation- 
alist Professor White disagrees with my articles, is a point 
that is basic in Universalist thought. Although he says “ : 
Universalists are thoroughly right in holding to the ultimate 
triumph of God,’ he denies this, in the same sentence, by 
continuing “... although it seems to me also that free will 
means that I can so completely resist the good will of God 
that I... blot myself out of existence entirely.” If we have 
the power to resist the will of God to the extent of blotting 
ourselves out of existence, this can hardly be construed as an 
“ultimate triumph of God.” ... It is, rather, a defeat of God 
by many. It is precisely this kind of “free will’ (the ability to 
defeat the purposes of God) which I contend we do not 
have. We are products of the universe purpose and have no 
ability effectively to deny that purpose in our lives, since 
we have no life except in it. This is the same issue, in modern 
dress, that has been the bone of contention between the lib- 
eral and the orthodox groups for centuries. It is not sur- 
prising that Professor White should raise it as a point of 
difference between his thinking and that of Universalists. 
However, I fear that its appearance in unfamiliar guise will 
find many Universalists as well, on the wrong side of the fence. 


This is precisely the same issue as was one time argued 
on the “no-hell” level. It was clear to Universalists then 
that relegation of any of God’s children to hell was in fact 
a defeat of God’s purpose, and a denial of the effectiveness 
of his creation. We no longer argue the dead issue of hell. 
Few, today, in any church believe in the eternal punishment 
of “sinners” in hell. However, there is today in healthy ex- 
istence other products of a belief in the ineptness of God; 
surely Professor White’s blotting out of existence entirely, 
is as genuine a belief in hell as any that is held. Whatever 
the guise under which a disbelief in the competency of God 
appears, Universalists must not be lured away from their 
historic position of confidence. 


Professor White further says, “The world was good as 
God made it; man is good as God made him... ,” yet he also 
says, “all men need the help of God to overcome the evil in 
themselves and in the world.” He seems to be left, in this 
reasoning, with some evil in the world and in man, although, 
by his own statement, they were both made good by God. 
God is placed by Professor White in the position of “tri- 
umphing” over his own creation. This seems to indicate a 
lack of consistency on a very basic part of Professor White’s 
thinking. 

ALBERT F. ZEIGLER 
Somerville, Mass. 


BRIEF ON TAFT-HARTLEY REACTION 


To the Editor: 


If labor is financially or otherwise incompetent to carry 
out an.agreement, it should not be allowed to bargain any 


more than any other legal infant. 
R. PARKER 
Springfield, Illinois 
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Our Library Desk 


“SEEDS OF REDEMPTION” 
by Bernard E. Meland. 


The Macmillan Co., New York, 1947 


Dr. Meland, who is professor of Con- 
structive Theology at the University of 
Chicago, has written ‘Seeds of Redemp- 
tion” as an answer to the problem raised 
by conscience stricken scientists, who, 
having created the atomic bomb and 
realizing its threat to civilization, are 
saving, ‘““This is where religion comes 
in.” Professor Meland thinks the scien- 
tists cannot escape by placing their prob- 
lem in the lap of religion. He takes the 
position that the solution of our predic- 
ament is a task for our total culture and 
science, sociology, religion and all 
branches of learning and living must 
unite to save us from an age dominated 
by science and industry. 


“What has religion to offer to a planet 
full of people facing possible destruc- 
tion?” Not the age-old phrases we have 
been saving up but a complete effort to 
embrace the spiritual life. Professor Me- 
land’s formula for this achievement calls 
for an accurate appraisal of the priority 
which has been given to science and in- 
dustry and which has resulted in the 
dedication of life to the use of power. 
No redistribution of power, so frequent- 
ly proposed by new social theories, will 
be adequate. Only a full sensitivity to the 
spiritual life which requires a new mean- 
ing for “standard of living” can ransom 
our culture. The point-of-view which 
gives the book its title is expressed as 
follows: “Whether or not the church 
will save civilization in our time in any 
significant way may depend ultimately 
on whether she is willing to be a rem- 
nant; that is, whether she is sufficiently 
committed to what she believes to be 
the source of good and to providing 
conditions for the increase of good in 
human culture, to risk becoming a rem- 
nant; or whether she will persist in trav- 
eling the great broad way, courting a 
large following, then following along 
with what she has courted.” 


Dr. Meland presents the philosophical 
basis for belief in the Source of good, 
the conviction that Spirit is a “sensitive 
Nature in Nature.” In this interpretation 
he avoids the two extremes; Humanism, 
asserting that spirit is ourselves ideal- 
ized and Supernaturalism, claiming that 
spirit is another realm, which is not to 
be known by reason or human experi- 
erice. He finds the religious philosophy of 
Creativity as set forth by H. N. Wieman 
and others more acceptable. Readers will 
be stimulated by the analysis which pro- 
nounces as inadequate the achievements 
of behavioristic psychology, descriptive 
sociology, logical positivism, and the 
theology of radical empiricism, and ad- 
vances the claims of imagination, of spir- 
it, of wonder, of humility, of beauty, of 
truth that transcend observable data. 
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The balance of the writer’s opinion is 
well shown in his appraisal of the dan- 
gers of idealism and his cutting criticism 
of the kind of sentimentalism which re- 
sults in a type of “giddy cosmopolitan- 
ism,” or a “veneer universalism,” which 
takes the “form of belittling the local 
culture in deference to an imagined 
superiority of cultures abroad.” 


If one finds here and there in the dis- 
cussion the suggestion of a spiritual 
aristocracy these are completely over- 
shadowed by the chapters on “The Cre- 
tive Character of Our Age” and “New 
Christian Imperatives” which define the 
task to be performed as one which in- 
volves many processes now going on, 
and shared in by numerous leaders and 


followers. 
John M. Ratcliff 


“THE BIBLE TODAY” 
bya Catien odd 
The Macmillan Co., $2.50 


The genuinely religious liberal finds 
little in common with most of the dire 
pronouncements of the exponents of 
neo-orthodoxy. If the writer of this 
little book belongs to that school, he is 
of the liberal wing. What is more, he 
is decidedly of the Universalist per- 


suasion in his views of the individual 
soul’s destiny. 
Bible literature is explained and 


classified in a manner which is not at 
all startling; those pages would be an 
excellent introduction to the Bible for 
any novice. 


In his interpretation of the Divine 
in history, we get a tinge,. a slight one, 
of the Neibuhr attitude, but there it 
nothing in it with which Martineau 
would not agree. Surely, any man, if 
he is to see any meaning in history, 
must use whatever religious and moral 
insight belongs to him. But here there 
is none of that queer business of iso- 
lating texts from background and ap- 
plying them to the misshapen mould 
of warped judgment. 


Professor Dodd sees the Bible as the 
narrative of one people’s experience 
with God, but he quotes from that same 
Bible to show that the experience may 
be shared by all peoples. He sympa- 
thizes with the apostolic writers who 
saw in Christ the beginning of the 
final chapter of the great story. I, for 
one, do not see anything wrong with 
that idea, provided one does not try to 
write his own neat ending. 


Is the Bible for peoples or individ- 
uals? Both may learn from it, says 
the writer. As Plato said, “The state is 
the individual writ large.” 


This is a Universalist book. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt 


“THE QUESTING SPIRIT” 


by Halford E. Luccock and Frances 
Brentano 


Coward McCann, Inc., 711 pages, $5.00 


The Questing Spirit is an apt title for 
this anthology of the religious values 
of Twentieth Century literature. The 
names of the editors, Halford E. Luc- 
cock and Frances Brentano indicate the 
high quality of selection to be expected. 
No one will be disappointed. 


Here is a volume which once on the 
thoughtful reader’s table, will be picked 
up, read and then laid down again in a 
mood of reflected meditation. 


Dr. Luccock points out that two con- 
clusions emerged very quickly during 
their search for noble expressions of 
religion in Twentieth Century literature. 
Quoting from his introduction, one is, 
“that most of the Twentieth Century has 
not been a time propitious for the flow- 
ering of great expressions of religious 
faith in literature.’ The second con- 
clusion is that “there has been a steady 
persistence of interest in religion and 
in the ultimate issues which religion 
represents.” 


This is not just another anthology of 
religious verse. It will stand as an unus- 
ual volume in that every selection does 
deal with religion, and with no barriers 
of creed; Protestant, Catholic, Jew, it 
made no difference to the editors. It is 
good literature and it deals with religion. 
Perhaps unusual, but none the less per- 
tinent is the place given to humor, ind- 
icating that humor can be and often is 
deeply religious in intent and in pres- 
entation. One must look deep beneath 
the surface humor to find the underlying 
current of thought. 


Nor is only the affirmative faith in God 
presented. The expressions of deeply 
felt doubt and suspicion and even denial 
in poetry and prose are included. They 
have been widely selected from. short 
stories, poetry, plays, dramas; in fact, 
from nearly every facet of creative writ- 
ing in the Twentieth Century. As it has 
been said, here are “capsules of wisdom 
reflecting the philosophy or belief of 
great minds in every walk of life.” 


I am completely convinced that this 
is one book that 7s worth more than the 
price of $5.00 as a working tool for min- 
isters, leaders, teachers of every faith. 


No short review can do it justice. I found | 


myself so lost in its intriguing thought 
stimulation that the wee hours of the 
maorning came before I knew it. This 
from an anthology, not meant to be 
read as one reads a novel. 


GC Ao Ww 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE ELLIOTT P. JOSLIN CAMP 
FOR DIABETIC BOYS 


One of the exciting highlights of The 
Association of Universalist Women’s 
Biennial at Canton, New York, was the 
unanimous vote to assume responsibility 
for the equipping and managing of the 
Elliott P. Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys. 

The new camp will be built and 
owned by the Diabetic Fund of which 
Dr. Joslin is one of the trustees. It is 
made possible by a generous gift of thir- 
ty thousand dollars to the Diabetic 
Fund by Dr. and Mrs. George G. Aver- 
ill of Waterville, Maine, life-long Uni- 
versalists. This camp, about three miles 
from the Clara Barton Birthplace, will 
be leased to the A.U.W. at one dollar a 
year for an initial period of five years. 
It will be managed by the A.U.W. with 
Dr. Joslin and his associates of the 
George F. Baker Clinic of the New En- 
gland Deaconess Hospital in charge of 
the medical work, as is the case with the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Camp. 

It was voted also to raise a fund of 
seven thousand five hundred dollars for 
equipment, and the pledging brought en- 
thusiastic response from the local groups 
to the amount of three thousand, three 
‘hundred and ninety six dollars towards 
that goal, the balance to be raised this 
year. 

It is expected that the A.U.W.’s 
share of running the Elliott P. Joslin 
Camp next summer (1948) will be a- 
bout six thousand dollars. (Parents and 
the Diabetic Fund will supply the bal- 
ance.) If each person who filled a Christ- 
mas stocking coin card (ten dimes) last 
year, will secure another person, not ne- 
cessarily a Universalist, to fill a second 
Christmas Stocking, a substantial a- 
mount of the six thousand dollars will 
be raised and twice as many friends be 
secured for these diabetic children. 
“Make it a pair; 

One for the girl, the other for the boy.” 


THE TOPANGA INSTITUTE 


At the top of a canyon in the chap- 
perral covered: mountains of Southern 
California, the Topanga Institute (sup- 
ported jointly by the Unitarians and U- 
niversalists) was held during the sum- 
mer; the Women’s section in June and 
the Religious Education section in Aug- 
ust. 

The success of the Women’s section 
was due in no small measure to the a- 
bility and skill of the chairman, Mary 
Hartshorn. The theme: Analyzing Our- 
selves As Liberals. An attempt was made 
to bring out into the light, not only 
some of our good qualities, but also our 
failures, and to find ways in which we 
might improve. 

Dr. Berkely B. Blake, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Santa Barbara, 
gave us an excellent “Portrait of a Lib- 
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eral’ — a person with a keen desire to 
learn, willing to at least consider any- 
thing new, tolerant toward others, while 
making the most of his own reasoning 
power. A round-table discussion pene- 


trated deeply into ‘Diagnosing our 
Faults’ — as laymen, as ministers, as 
workers. 


Judge Albert Levitt, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Santa Monica, in 
his discussion of “Liberal Policies in Ac- 
tion,’ was vociferous in his belief that 
we had very little “action.” He main- 
tained that each individual should defi- 
nitely participate in all civil actions as 
well as spiritual. Dr. Charles Clare Blau- 
velt, minister of Throop Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church of Pasadena, in his lec- 
ture entitled “Mending our Ways,” re- 
viewed the findings of the week and sug- 
gested that we ever keep in mind a pol- 
icy of building rather than destroying. 

The daily workshops on program 
planning, worship services, co-operation 
with the church school and building 
church membership were outstandingly 
worthwhile, as were also the discussions 
on “You and Your Neighbor,” “You and 
Your Community,” and “You and Your 
Ghurelg 

Mirsuevobenum = hilltpsemalsomotmbeasa= 
dena, in a fascinating manner, taught us 
how to tell stories. A morning lecture by 
Mrs. Clarence A. Neff, author and speak- 
er from Claremont, California, was most 
interesting. The devotional services were 
led by women from various churches, 
and the Sunset Services were conducted 
by the other ministers present. 

The Religious Education section of 
the Topanga Institute was held for five 
days in August. Well over forty were 
present, several. of whom took the 
courses offered for credit. Dr. Berkeley 
B. Blake was chairman, ably assisted by 
Mrs. Miriam Gorton. The leaders were 
Frances W. Wood from the American 
Unitarian Association, Dr. J. Raymond 
Cope, minister of the Unitarian Church 
of Berkeley, California, Mrs. Margaret 
N. Yarrow, superintendent of the Child- 
rens Committee of the East Orange 
Group, Friends’ Church of Pasadena, 
and Howard Matson, newly chosen min- 
ister of All Souls Church of Santa Mon- 
ica. Mr. Matson led the devotional per- 
iods. 

Dr. Cope’s series of five lectures were 
on ‘Present Trends in Liberal Religion.” 
He warned us to beware of any trend 
which assumed that the field of Psychol- 
ogy could ever take the place of the 
field of Religion. 

One of the highlights of the Institute 
was the last starlight worship service in 
the grove. 

The evenings of both sections were 
gay with fun and frolic and oftimes our 
wonderful (?) orchestra provided music 
for modern, old-time and folk dancing. 
Those in attendance are already plan- 


ning to be among those present next 
year. Bernice Loomis, Secretary 


FAREWELL LUNCHEON 


Dorothy Thomas, former office sec- 
retary of the A.U.W., was the guest of 
the office staff of 16 Beacon Street at a 
farewell luncheon party at the Capitol- 
ine Gardens, on September 20. She was 
presented with a silver brooch and ear- 
ring set. 

A welcome member of the luncheon 
party was Ida E. Metz, formerly on the 
A.U.W. staff, who has been chief social 
worker for the Veterans’ Administration 
at Lake City, Florida. She is now study- 
ing for her Master’s degree at Simmons’ 


School for Social Work. 


A LETTER FROM MRS. IKE 
IN JAPAN 


How thankful I was when-I received 
a nice package you sent us! It is very 
dificult to get nourishment enough to 
keep up our normal health under the 
poor conditions. 

I had never thought I could commun- 
icate with you so soon. I really thank 
our Father for it. Everything you sent 
is very precious to us. I am going to 
make the best of them. Mr. Ike had been 
in your country for years. He explained 
to me the usage of the contents. They 
were quite useful to us. I wish to thank 
you again for your kindness for thinking 
of our welfare. 

I am now working in Ohio Dojin 
(means Universalist) Kindergarten. As 
you know, this Kindergarten was built 
when Dr. Cary was there through the 
efforts of Mrs. Ethel M. Allen. We al- 
ready had eight hundred fifty graduates 
in twenty years. The children mostly 
belong to the middle class. We had many 
hardships at the beginning because of 
our Christian Religion, but we are the 
most intimate friends of our neighbors. 
They like our Kindergarten and willing- 
ly are helping us. 

After the war, this kind of Kindergar- 
ten is very necessary for the poor child- 
ren who were very much bossed by the 
men during the past some years. 

Our Kindergarten building is the only 
one among the three, being left free 
from the war fire in this territory, and 
also the only one Universalist building 
left. I live at present in the building, 
doing the work of a teacher and a jan- 
itress and the housewife—almost every- 
thing—with help of Mr. Ike and the 
other teachers. I pray I can be of any 
use for the people here and also trying 
hard to interpret what is done by our 
American friends. I anxiously hope I 
shall be able to see any of you sometime 
in the near future. 

On closing this letter, I want to thank 
you very, very much and also thank all 
your family who helped you in sending 
this beautiful gift. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon . Street, Boston 8 


THE MINISTER AND 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


There are differences of opinion in 
regard to the place of the minister in 
the church’s educational program — par- 
ticularly in the church school. Ministers 
themselves, no less than the laity, are 
divided on the subject. Those who con- 
ceive themselves to be ministers of child- 
ren and youth as well as of adults feel 
responsible for providing adequately for 
the religious growth of the young in and 
through the church. Other ministers, 
once they have secured a lay person to 
head up the church school, give a sigh 
of relief and announce their intention of 
having nothing to do with it from that 
time on. 

How is it in your church? Is your 
minister active in the planning and car- 
rying out of your church school pro- 
gram? Or is it left entirely in the hands 
of lay leaders? In these questions and 
in your answers to them there is food 
for thought. 

To those who would like to explore 
the subject further we recommend a 
recent accession to the G.S.S.A. loan 
library, a book The Pastor and the 
Children by Mildred Moody Eakin and 
Frank Eakin. Borrow it if you wish. Bet- 
ter still, purchase it (the price is $2.00) 
and put it in your church library or on 
your church school workers’ book shelf. 
Suggest to your minister that he read it. 

This book is the outgrowth of Mrs. 
Eakin’s many years of teaching a course 
on “The Pastor and the Children of His 
Church” to persons preparing for the 
ministry. During this time theological 
students with no previous understanding 
of children have caught a vision of what 
being a pastor in a local church really 
calls for and have prepared themselves 
to minister to persons of every age. Ac- 
counts of how this has been done and 
the results in local situations give reality 
to the authors’ convictions that a high 
quality of religious education and child- 
den’s attachment to the church depend 
upon the part the minister plays in his 
church school. 
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A CONCERN FOR EDUCATION 


Early in September, Murray Univer- 
salist Church, Attleboro, Mass:, made a- 
vailable to its people a special twelve- 
page issue of The Murray Mentor. In it 
is set forth the church’s educational pro- 
gram for its children and youth for the 
current year. 

The first “department” for which the 
church makes provision is the Nursery 
Roll whose superintendent keeps in close 
touch with parents of the youngest 
children. For those two and a half to 
four years of age is a class in church 
school. Almost a page is devoted to what 
is likely to happen there. A few illus- 
trations help parents understand why 
their three-year-olds should not be ex- 
pected to recite Bible verses when they 
return home on Sunday. 

“In the Nursery Class children learn 
to live together according to good relig- 
ious principles — principles which they 
now understand in terms of action, and 
which they will later understand in 
words. John and Billy are learning that 
it is more satisfying to help each other 
when they play with the blocks than it 
is to spoil each other’s block houses; 
but they would not understand our say- 
ing, ‘Do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you.’” 

Then follows brief explanation of 
the work to be undertaken by all the 
other groups in the church school from 
kindergarten through high — school. 
Courses of study, names of teachers 
and their assistants are carefully noted. 

There is also an adult department 
which meets on Sunday, taught by the 
minister. It is described as follows: “The 
adult section is a free-wheeling, inform- 
al group. The discussion uses the Bible 
as the hub, contemporary knowledge as 
the spokes, and every day problems, per- 
sonal, and political as the rim. Thus the 
group goes wheeling down many a fas- 
cinating by-road as well as the tradition- 
al highways of Bible study.’ 

Listed also are midweek activities 
such as Junior Choir, four Scout groups, 
Student Council, Mothers’ Club which 
meets twice a month, meetings of the 
church school staff on the first Wednes- 
day of each month and of the Religious 
Education Committee the first Tuesday. 

Finally comes the announcement of 
a new venture this year — a Tuesday 
church school for all pupils in Grades 
4-8. Following dismissal from day school 
they will assemble at the church. As 
long as weather permits there will be a 
brief period of outdoor games, then two 
simultaneous class periods (3:50 - 4:45), 
one for grades 4, 5, 6, the other for 
grades 7 and 8. The younger class will 
study Palestine as it was in Jesus’ day 
and as it is today, taking into account 


the results of scientific research, arche- 
ological findings, etc. Rev. Hope Hilton, 
Associate Minister, will conduct this 
class. The older boys and girls will study 
Jesus, the Carpenter’s Son, under the 
leadership of their minister, Rev. John 
E. Wood. 


From 4:45 - 5:45 will come Junior 


Choir rehearsal and participation in a 
Hobby Group, the choice to be made 
on the basis of interest and ability. Oc- 
casionally the program will include still 
another period, a Fellowship Hour with 
supper at a minimum cost served by the 
parents, followed by singing, stories, or 
a movie. 

The purpose of this comprehensive 
program is stated on the cover of The 
Mentor: 

“Religion is a way of living — an at- 
titude and a method that makes life ra- 
diantly joyful, and gives rise to an ac- 
tive concern for the welfare of all hu- 
manity. Murray Universalist Church is 
in the tradition of liberal Christianity: 
avowing faith in the eternal, universal, 
loving God: in the spiritual leadership 
of Jesus; in the importance of every per- 
son; in the longing search for truth; 
and in the power of sacrificial love to 
overcome all evil in human life. 

“Our program of religious education 
consists of worship, study, service and 
fellowship. It is designed to help the 
individual develop a wholesome person- 
ality, noble social attitudes, and a wor- 
thy code of behavior. It seeks to make 
him intelligent in his religion by giving 
him an understanding of its origins, 
growth, meanings and applications. It 
will be successful in direct proportion to 
parental co-operation and »arish sup- 
port.” 

A supply of the September issue of 
The Murray Mentor has been purchased 
for distribution to interested ministers 
and lay leaders. Should you desire a 
copy, send your request to the G.S.S.A., 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
PROGRAM 


OCTOBER 26 - NOVEMBER 9, 1947 


The International Friendship Pro- 
gram for Universalist church schools 
has been planned for three Sundays, late 
October and early November. The agen- 
cy through which the offerings will be 
sent is the interdenominational organi- 
zation known as Church World Service. 
It represents the united overseas relief 
and reconstruction activities of all major 
Protestant denominations. Our gifts 
will go toward helping children in China 
and India. It is suggested that the wor- 
ship services for the three Sundays be 
times for thinking of children in these 
countries. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


DR. AND MRS. COONS 
CELEBRATE THREE 
ANNIVERSARIES 


Reverend Leroy W. Coons, D. D. and 
Mrs. Coons have observed an unusual 
series of anniversaries this past month. 
Three successive days of celebration 
commencing Saturday, August 23, with 
Dr. Coons’ birthday and followed the 
next day with the birthday of Mrs. 
Coons, were climaxed on Monday with 
the observance of their Golden Wedding 
Anniversary. 


This year marked Dr. Coons’ seventy- 
fifth birthday. During many of the twen- 
ty years when he was Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches in Massachuetts, 
it was his custom to meet annually with 
the Fraters at Wayside Inn. So a family 
dinner held in honor of his birthday at 
the table he frequented at the Inn had 
particularly pleasant associations. 


In connection both with the birth- 
days and the anniversary, greetings were 
received from a host of friends. From 
widely scattered points, hundreds of con- 
gratulatory messages poured into Clark 
Road in Brookline where the Coons’ 
home was decorated during the three 
days with an abundance of flowers. 


A highlight of the Golden Wedding 
Anniversary was a dinner at the Castle 
Room of nearby Hotel Beaconsfield giv- 
en by Dr. and Mrs. Coons’ son and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Quentin Coons 
of Cambridge and Norwell, Mass., and 
attended by Mrs. M. L. Farmer of Can- 

-ton, N. Y., sister; Winslow Coons, 
grandson, a student at Belmont Hill 
School; and Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Hood, 
cousins, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


BEARDS HOLLOW, N. Y. 


Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D. 
preached the fourth sermon in the Aug- 
ust series at Beards Hollow, N. Y. Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., conducted ~*the 
service as usual and Rey. Frank Rick- 
er of Columbus, Ohio, and Rev. Eugene 
Umberger of Haddon Heights, N. J., 
assisted. There was a large congregation 
and Dr. Reamon was in his best form. 


Many stayed for the picnic dinner. 
Asa McCann, a trustee of our Washing- 
ton church, drove up one hundred and 
thirty miles from Walden, N. Y. with 
his family to attend the service adding 
seven to the company. : 


Other preachers during the month 
have been Principal H. B. Knapp of the 
State Institute of Agriculture, Farming- 
dale, L. I. Mr. Umberger and Dr. van 
Schaick, who as usual took charge and 
preached the first and last service. 
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FIRST UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
NORWAY, MAINE 


With the completion of the new ves- 
try at the First Universalist Church, 
Norway, Maine, which was completely 
renovated, the next step is paying for it, 
and there has been much activity. 


The Clara Barton Guild conducted a 
Tom Breneman show which netted sey- 
eral hundred dollars. The women, both 
older and younger, served lunches at the 
Fair Grounds, during the July races, 
which brought in a large sum. The 
Guild held an auction sale, again adding 
to its treasury substantially. A Jitney 
Supper this month attracted the largest 
patronage ever, which meant a goodly 
sum. 

Activities have not been wholly con- 
fined to earning money. On Children’s 
Day, twenty-one children were christ- 
ened, the Rev. Carl Seaburg conducting 
a most impressive service. It was quite 
remarkable, that of the group, only one 
refused to be taken in his arms. 


During church vacation, Mr. Seaburg 
took a two weeks motor trip to the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. He attended the 
General Assembly at Canton, N. Y. 

A delegation from the B. G. McIntire 
Men’s Club formed a painting bee and 
painted the new front steps and entrance. 

During the week of the County Fair 
(Sept. 8-13) lunches were served with 
all hands assisting, hoping to clear a 
thousand dollars, so old and young, men 
and women are busy. 


IN GRATEFUL 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


The Association of Universalist Wom- 
en wishes to acknowledge with gratitude 
the gift of $1000 from the estate of the 
late Lucy E. Daniels of Salem, for the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Memorial En- 
dowment Fund. 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


So many look to the future 
Postpone the joy of living 
Delay doing the good deed 
The demands of life are now 
Tomorrow may never come 
Any act may be your last 
MAKE IT GOOD! 


—— Brainard F. Gibbons —— 


METHODIST LAYMAN HEADS 
DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH AND 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


Arthur S. Flemming, member of the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
and prominent Methodist layman, has 
been appointed Chairman of the newest 
department of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America—the De- 
partment of the Church and Economic 
Life. 


Mr. Flemming is President of the 
Washington, D. C., Federation of Chur- 
ches, and is Superintendent of the 
Church School at Foundry Methodist 
Church. Since 1939 he has served as one 
of the three members of the Civil Service 
Commission, and was chairman during 
the war of the National Management- 
Labor Policy Committee of the War 
Manpower Commission. Mr. Flemming 
is also a member of the Reemployment 
and Retraining Advisory Council of the 
Department of Labor. 


The Federal Council’s Department of 
the Church and Economic Life was or- 
ganized following the National Study 
Conference on the Church and Economic 
Life held last spring in Pittsburgh. One 
part of the new Department’s program 
will be a continuation of the study pro- 
cess begun at Pittsburgh. A Study Guide, 
based on the report from the Pittsburgh 
conference, is now ready for distribution, 
and is designed to assist local church 
groups in holding seminars and confer- 
ences on the relationship of the Church 
to community economic problems. The 
Department will also carry on the activ- 
ities of the Industrial Relations Division 
which is now a part of the new Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Flemming was educated in the 
public schools of Kingston, N. Y., and 
attended Ohio Wesleyan University, 
American University, and George Wash- 
ington University. He was Executive 
Officer of American University when he 
received his appointment to the Civil 
Service Commission, and before that had 
served as member of the Editorial staff 
of the United States Daily (now United 
States News). 


He is Treasurer of the Committee on 
Religious Life in the Nation’s Capital, 
an inter-Faith group. 


REV. RICHARD H. BIRD, JR., 
CALLED TO GUILFORD, MAINE 
Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr. has accepted 
a call to become the minister of the 
Universalist Church, Guilford, Maine. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird started their work in 
Guilford the first of September. 
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UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS 


“Religion Can Make Sense” over sta- 


tion WLAW (680 on your dial) Sun- 
day mornings at 8 o’clock, Beginning 
September 21, 1947, Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott will speak on “What It Means To 
Be Religious.” 


Sept. 28—“Religion Can 
In Home Relations.” 
5—"Religion Can Make Sense In 

Neighborhood Relations.” 

Oct. 12—“Religion Can Make Sense In 
Citizenship Relations.” 

Oct. 19—“Religion Can Make Sense In 
Church Relations.” 

Oct. 26—“Religion Can Make Sense In 
Business Relations.” 

Nov. 2—‘‘Religion Can Make Sense In 
World Relations.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST RALLY 
OCTOBER 19 


Plans are complete for the second 
Fall Rally of Universalists at the First 
Church, Cambridge, on October 19, af- 
ternoon and evening. The main speaker 
will be Fred B. Perkins of Providence, 
R. I., one of our leading Universalist 
laymen. Buffet supper will be served by 
the Cambridge church. The evening pro- 
gram features five discussion groups 
with outstanding leaders on the general 
theme—Universalism is the answer, in 
your own thinking, in your church, in 
community life. 

Last year, over eleven hundred peo- 
ple gathered at Cambridge for the rally. 
With the increased enthusiasm among 
the Universalist people of Massachu- 
setts, the coming rally promises an even 
greater attendance. 


FALL RALLY OF YOUTH 


The Massachusetts-Rhode Island 
Youth Fellowship is holding a Fall Rally 
and mountain climb at North Adams, 
Mass., on October 12 and 13, 

The program includes a party, discus- 
sion groups, and a main speaker for the 
first afternoon and evening, The leaders 
are Rey. Carleton M. Fisher, Dr. Paul 
T. McClurkin, Ph. D., Rev, Robert 
Barber and George Spencer. On the 
second day, the group will climb Mt. 
Greylock, the highest mountain in Mass- 
achusetts. Coming as it does when the 
Fall foliage will be at its best along the 
Mohawk trail and featuring Mr. Fisher 
as the main speaker, this promises to be 
one of the major events for young peo- 
ple for this year, 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Notice is hereby given that the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the Vermont 
and Quebec Universalist Convention 
will convene at Woodstock, Vermont, on 
the 16th day of October, 1947, at 7:30 
P. M. for the examination of Mr. Mounir 
Saadah “as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry 
of the Universalist church.” 

Nina Larson Fuller, Secretary 


Make Sense 


Oct. 
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NEW HEATING PLANT 
FOR FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 


A dream that originated four years 
ago has finally become reality, thanks to 
the hard work and concentrated effort 
of many people in the Universalist 
Church of the Messiah, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Four huge one-pipe hot-air furnaces and 
several smaller heating units are being 
replaced by one central heating plant. 


Starting in a humble way with a lit- 
tle glass bank which was named Oscar, 
the Central Heating Plant Fund got off 
to a start with the generous donations 
of our people at church services and so- 
cial affairs. In the first year, Oscar col- 
lected over one hundred and forty-four 
dollars. Feeling that progress toward 
the goal of five thousand dollars was too 
slow, one of the trustees, E. R. Leneker, 
suggested that it be speeded up by estab- 
lishing a One Hundred Dollar Club. Mr. 
Leneker was made treasurer. of the club, 
letters were sent out, and the response 
was immediate. Later on, a committee 
consisting of Clarence H. Duggleby, Vic- 
tor Z. Diefendorf, and Harry D. Bauder 


was appointed to further hasten the - 


work. 
Those who have contributed one 
hundred dollars are as follows: Oscar, 


Dr: and Mrs. W. C. Fox, Mrs. Evelyn 
Fessenden, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Lene- 
ker, Alice F. Weller, Mrs. Flora L. Reb- 
ell, Mr. and’ Mrs. F. H. Sticht, Mr. and 
Mrs. Julius Failing, Mr. Kenneth Far- 
ley, Mr. and Mrs. V. Z. Diefendorf, Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell Dillenback, Mr. Clare 
Richards, Mrs. William P. Casler, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. Duggleby, The Chapin 
Club, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Snell and C. 
B. Snell, Grace White, Mr. Philip Marsh, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Bauder, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. F. Sponable, the Church School, 
Emma Rubert, Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Bau- 
der, The Park Family, The Hufnail 
Family, Mrs. Grace Bauder, Mrs. Kath- 
arine Johnson, the Ladies Aid, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. H. Thurwood, Mr. Herman J. 
Ehle, Mrs. Edward Ehle, Lucile Yerdon, 
Mr. Sherman Dillenback and Brothers, 
The Harold Cronkhite . Family, the 
Men’s Fellowship, The Muehlecks (in 
memory of Mrs. William Marsh,) the 
Lynn J. Cronkhite Family (in memory 
of George D. Cronkhite.) In addition to 
these, the last five hundred dollars was 
realized from the estate of Alice Weller 


who made the promise before her death. 


Others who have given are: Pauline 
Kreutzfeldt, Lena Parsdow, C. W. Mueh- 
leck, Mrs. Walter Stanton, K. A. Mueh- 
leck, Walter Bowman, Mrs. W. F. Shum- 
way, Mrs. Rose Kelsey, Iva DeLong, D. 
F. Neach, Mrs. Marion B. Smith, Mrs. 
Agnes Selwood, Cornelia E. Gayler, 
Mrs. Albert Coleman, Mrs. Lelah Dunc- 
kel, Mrs. Stella Green, Eliza Zoller, Mrs. 
Claude Smith, Mrs. Cory Bellinger, Mrs. 
Nellie Snyder, Mrs. Hattie Leiber, Mrs. 
Clara L. Gerhart, Alice Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Moore, Rey. and Mrs. W. 
B. Lovejoy, Mrs. Edward Cotton, Mrs. 
Grace Smith, Mr. Dow Roof. 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALISTS 
PLAN EXTENSIVE SURVEY 


One hundred per cent of Connecti- 
cut Universalist ministers, and eighty- 
seven and one half per cent of their 
wives, attended the recent Assembly of 
the Universalist Church in Canton, N.Y. 
All of the ministers, and the state pres- 
ident, and several of the “wives,” held a 


noon conference with A. Edwin Grimes,” 


Field Worker, who is to spend three to 
four months making a critical survey of 
all Connecticut Universalist churches, 
their prospects where they are, and a 
consideration of relocation if, in some 
cases, it seems advisable. This is a “trial 
balloon” for the whole church for, if it 
works out well, the plan may become 
operative throughout the denomination. 


REARDON RESIGNS PASTORATE 


The Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church 
of Dexter, Maine resigned to take effect 
September 1. He came to Dexter in De- 
cember, 1941, and has made many friends 
in the community. During the war his 
work with servicemen and-women was 
outstanding. 

The membership of the church has 
grown steadily and many improvements 
in the church building have been made, 
including six new memorial windows 
and a new heating plant. 

For a time, Mr. Reardon served the 
Dover-Foxcroft Universalist Church un- 
til his duties as minister of the Dexter 
church would no longer permit him to 
serve both parishes. 


FORT PLAIN, N. Y., MINISTER 

AND PEOPLE ORGANIZE 

BRANCH CHURCH SCHOOL 
Through the efforts of several inter- 


ested parents and the Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy of the Universalist. Church of 


the Messiah, Fort Plain, N. Y., a church © 


school has been organized in the rural 
community of Ford’s Bush, Town of 
Minden. At one time, there was an ac- 
tive Universalist parish here, but with 
the passage of time the parish dwindled 
and the church building fell into disre- 
pair. 

New families have moved into the 
area until at present we have been able 
to Organize twenty children and five 
teachers into an auxiliary unit of the’ 
Fort Plain Church School. Classes are 
held in the Ford’s Bush one-room rural 
school. The teachers meet monthly with 
those of Fort Plain and the entire stu- 
dent body worships once a month with 
the Fort Plain school. 

Mrs. Leland Lasher is the superin- 
tedent and the rest of the teaching staff 
are Betty Estey, Ruth Jaquays, Mary 
Alice Williams, and Iva Hawkes. 


PERSONAL 


Rey. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, is removing to 314 East. Main 
Street, Lebanon, Ohio, and wishes all 
his friends who write to him to address 
him there. 
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Obituaries 
MRS. PLINY A. ALLEN 


Mrs. Pauline L. (Zweig) Allen, 70, 
widow of Rev. Pliny A. Allen, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church in North 
Adams, Massachusetts from May 1930 
until his death in January 1943, died 
August 26 of this year at the North Ad- 
ams hospital where she had been a pa- 
‘tient since mid-July. 


Born in Chelsea, Mrs. Allen came to 
North Adams when her husband assum- 
ed the pastorate of the church in that 
city. She had taken an active part in 
the affairs of the church societies. 


Mr. and Mrs. Allen had six children 
who survive: Mrs. Esther Addenbrooke 
and Danforth Allen of Chicago, Dr. 
Pliny A. Allen, 3rd, of Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, Paul L. who has been with his moth- 
er in North Adams since his return from 
Service, John Robert of Springfield, 
Mass., and Virginia Allen of New Or- 
leans, La. Also surviving are several 
grandchildren. 


_ The funeral service was held August 
28 with the Rev. Weston A. Cate, D.D., 
pastor of the North Adams Universalist 
Church officiating. Burial was in the 
family lot in Southview Cemetery in 
North Adams. 


SARAH BARRETT LOVEJOY 


Sarah Charles (Barrett) Lovejoy, 
wife of Clarence E., died at the New 
England Hospital for Women and Child- 
ren on September 13 after several years 
of illness. 


Mrs. Lovejoy was born at Norwood, 
Massachusetts, on January 23, 1881, the 
oldest daughter of Henry B. and Mary 
Elizabeth (Young) Barrett. The Bar- 
retts were strong Universalists in the 
Norwood parish and her father was a- 
mong those instrumental in erecting the 
present edifice. 


Mrs. Lovejoy attended the public 
schools.»of her native town and then at- 
tended and was graduated from the then 
Hyannis State Normal School. She was 
a teacher at Franklin, Hingham, and 
North Attleboro. She was married to 
Clarence E. Lovejoy at North Attleboro 
on August 25, 1906. 


Mrs. Lovejoy had been able to spend 
the last summer at the family camp at 
Lakeshore Park in the town of Guilford, 
New Hampshire. 


Services were held Monday after- 
noon, September 15, at the Forest Hills 
Crematory Chapel with the Rev. John 
E. Wood of Murray Universalist Church 
of Attleboro officiating. Her ashes were 
distributed upon the waters of Lake 
Winnepesaukee by her husband and two 
sons. ’ 

Survivng Mrs. Lovejoy, are her hus- 
band, two sons, Warren B. and William 
L., a sister, Mrs. J. D. Keese, and six 
grandchildren. 
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MRS. FLORIDA PERKINS 


Mrs. Florida Perkins, R.N., formerly 
in charge of the Nurse’s Mission during 
the pastorate of the Rev. George C. 
Boorn at Inman’s Chapel and Friendly 
House, died in Hempstead, New York 
on August 13, 1947. 

Mrs. Perkins not only carried on the 
work of a nurse, visiting and advising in 
the homes, but increased the incomes of 
the mountain women by finding new 
markets for their handcraft products 
through friends in New York and Chi- 
cago. She also wrote a dramatization 
of her work in the southern mountains 
that was broadcast over the nation-wide 
hook-up of the Mutual Broadcasting Co. 
from Chicago on the “This is Life” pro- 
gram. Increased interest and support of 
the social service work at Friendly 
House resulted from this broadcast. 


REV. EDWARD CALVIN 
DOWNEY 


The Rev. Edward C. Downey died at 
his home in Cortland, New York, Aug- 
ust 26, 1947. Mr. Downey was born in 
Fort Johnson, New York, in 1870. He 
served Universalist churches in Norwich, 
Connecticut; Spokane, Washington; 
Barre, Vermont; Portland, Maine; Nor- 
wood and Lowell, Massachusetts; Con- 
cord, Michigan; Buffalo; Nunda, and 
Cortland, New York. 

Services were held at the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Cortland. Dr. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon officiated, assisted by 
the Rey. D. J. Westlake and the Rev. 
Roy J. Hatt. Burial was at Fort John- 
son where Dr. Fred C. _Leining and 
the Rev. Roy J. Hatt officiated. Mr. 
Downey is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Lotta Louise Downey, and two sons, 
Edward and Norman. 


MARTIN M. BROWN 


Dr. Martin M. Brown of North Ad- 
ams, Massachusetts, for many years lead- 
Massachusetts 
and an outstanding Universalist church- 
man and citizen, died at his home Sept- 
ember 18. Dr. Brown was in his eighty- 
fifth year. 


ing surgeon in western 


Martin M. Brown was born in Jack- 
sonville, Vermont. He worked for two 
years after graduation from Drury Acad- 
emy to pay his way through college. He 
was graduated from Rush Medical Col- 
lege in Chicago in 1888. Following his 
internship at Cook County Hospital in 
Chicago, he went to Ironwood, a min- 
ing community in Michigan, before re- 
turning to North Adams in 1891. His 


distinguished work in surgery here won 


him a fellowship in the American College 
of Surgeons. 


Dr. Brown became a member of the 
schogl committee in 1899 and served 
two successive three-year terms. He de- 
clined to run for re-election but in 1907 
he was elected again and served for four 
consecutive three-year terms. For six 
years, he was a member of the city 
council and in 1934 was elected presi- 
dent. 


Dr. Brown was a lifelong active and 
most loyal member of the Universalist 
Church and the beloved perennial Super- 
intendent of the Church School, 


Funeral services were held in the 
North Adams Universalist Church, Sat- 
urday, September 20. 


As another service to Universalists and their friends, the Universalist 


Publishing House has increased its display and storage space in order that 
we may serve you more promptly and efficiently. 


Do you have in mind flags, communion ware, altar settings, hymnals, 
church school courses, choir gowns, Christmas cards, children's books, 


Bibles, popular reading, and visual aids? Ask us for information. Write us 


your needs. 


S.A. Will Save or Salvage 


The Salvation Army, together 
with the brotherhood of Christian 
Churches, must proclaim the Gos- 
pel as the only body of, principles 
capable of saving the world in 
the present age of transition or of 
salvaging it later “after men have 
finished with their evil doing, 
Commissioner Donald McMillan, 
newly appointed Eastern Terri- 
torial Commander of The Salva- 
tion Army, told the graduating 
class of the Army’s training 
school in New York. j 

Calling the teaching of Christ 
the only force capable of “re- 
deeming individual men, _ the 
primary units of the social struc- 
ture,” the Commissioner said all 
his efforts would be directed 
towards extending The Salvation 
Army offensive against the forces 
that breed “spiritual anarchy—in- 
justice, greed, war and hate.” 

“We are living in an age when 
men are forced to establish new 
foundations of faith capable of 
bearing the weight of a new 
world,” the Commissioner’ said. 
Only the philosophy of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, he added, 
“has the power to change the at- 
titude of man to his brother man. 
and produce at last a redeemed 


world, safe, friendly and peace-, 
le 


; HELIN 
Je im 


— (\\(; 


96 pages. This ever-ready helper 
keeps those hard-to-remember birth- 
days, anniversaries, etc., in alpha- 
betical order. There’s also page after 
page listing names and addresses 
of folks to whom you sent Christmas 
and Easter greetings. It's something 
everybody has always wanted to 
have $1.00 


BIRTHDAYS 
ANNIVERSARIES 


ROO teem meee mene sen see ee se eeseeeeeesesees 


Fa ORDEN PROM: 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


SSD AG hy aececsanate ares Greeting Card Books 
iDyoy" 5s. Suh eek heme Saeeie meG Tre ORE ae earn i 
UU MMS PRURE ds (acts cu sedi fects aricnocsdiancdae teeter taceees enna rete eneee 
Enclosed Check Money Order 
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Commissioner Donald McMillan 


Eastern Territorial’ Commander 
of the Salvation Army 


GEORGIA BURNHAM 


Georgia Burnham, one of the oldest 
members of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church of Chicago, died June 20, 1947 
after an illness of three weeks. 

Miss Burnham was born in Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, August 17, 1858, the 
youngest of four daughters. Her fam- 
ily moved to Chicago in 1876 and after 
various moves settled in their own home 
at 2729 Calumet Avenue, where she lived 
until 1945. The home was then sold and 
the last year and one-half she lived with 
a niece at 5755 North Richmond Avenue. 

She was always very fond of St, 
Paul’s church, being a regular member 
for almost fifty years and attending it 
for sixty. She was an assistant super- 
intendent and teacher in the church 
school and was president of the Ladies’ 
Aid several times. Her influence was 
largely responsible in securing and main- 
taining the place of our church in the 
Chicago Y. W. C. A., at a time when 
such inclusion was a unique occurrence. 

Services were conducted June 24, in 
the chapel of Oak Woods Cemetery by 
the Reverend Ernest T. Marble. 


CHURCH BELL AND 
COMMUNION SET AVAILABLE 


A Universalist society has available a 
large church bell (weight eight hundred 
to one thousand pounds) and a Com- 
munion Set and Offering Plates which 
will be given to an active Universalist 
church which needs this equipment and 
will pay transportation costs. For details, 
write THE CHRISTIAN LEADER office. 


WHEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VISIT YOUR 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. — 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 

REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 

Minister Emeritus 


REV. 


| 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON ST. BOSTON 8, MASS: 
j 
| 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO YOU 
In these days of low and uncertain dividend and 
interest returns on private investments the Univdl 


salist Publishing House invites you to purchase an 
annuity and have your returns guaranteed. 


Annuities can be purchased in units of $100 and 
up, and brings an assured income for the rest of 
your life. 


ACT NOW before the trend of decreasing in- 


vestment income compels us to lower our rates ° 


new annuities. 


Write to Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, stating 


birth date and amount you wish to invest — we'll 
do the rest, / 


Name ............ 


Addressan sam 


BAGH itr eee te Amount 


RATE OF INTEREST 
40 to 50 years 
51 to 60 years 
ON WO) wars 5 5k as 
71 to 80 YSATS er ee Cae eye 27 
81 to 90 years ; 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


aT OSS ES Se aS 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


HUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Garmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate 
means, both business women and stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 
For further information write to 


Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


October 4, 1947 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Letter of License as Lay Preacher 
granted to Mr. Warren E. Nye of Farm- 
ington. 
Philip R. Giles, Secretary 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 122nd annual session of the Uni- 
versalist churches of New York State 
will be held in the First Universalist 
Church in Auburn, Oct. 16-18. The or- 
ganizations, which will hold annual 
meetings are: the New York State Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association, the 
New York Association of Universalist 
Women, the New York State Univer- 
salist Ministers’ Association, the New 
York State Convention of Universalists 
and the newly formed New York Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Laymen. Dr. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse will 
deliver the occasional sermon on Thurs- 
day evening, October 16. The laymen 
will conduct an institute on Saturday 
afternoon, which will be followed by a 
banquet. 

Reservations should be made through 
David R. Johnson, 326 North Seward 
Avenue, Auburn, N. Y. 

FRED C. LEINING, Secretary 


FINAL REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


According to the vote of the General 
Assembly, the final report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials was ordered print- 
ed in THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. The re- 
port follows: 


National officers nS) 
State officers GLY) 
Ministers 113 
Lay delegates 1292) 
277 
(duplicates) 6 
271 
State superintendents 5 
TOTAL 276 


CRACKLING 


Uncle Oinsley says this is a man’s 
world. When a man is born people ask, 
“Flow is the mother?”’; when he marries 
they exclaim, “What a lovely bride”; and 
when he dies they inquire “How much 
did he leave her?” 


* * 


NEIGHBOR (seeing little Johnny 
taking his time): Aren’t you afraid you'll 
be late for dinner? 

TORN: Nope, I’ve got the meat. 


Dictaphone 
* * * 


Bennett Cerf reports that a sign post- 
ed in an Elevated station in Chicago 
reads: 

BUY A FRANKFURTER AND 
ROLL DOWNSTAIRS 
Boston Globe 


= , STAINED GLASS 
 unmendmondsn 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beauti- 
ful old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance re- 
quirements in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


WRITE FOR Aa 


BENTLEY &SIMON 3 


_ ESTABLISHED 1912 


Announcing 
The Fall and Winter Phase 
of 


The Christian Leader 


Campaign 


WE STILL HAVE SOME OF THE ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
WE ARE TRYING TO GIVE TO ENTERPRISING GROUPS IN OUR 
Read Ye! Reaa Ve / CHURCHES WHO WILL SECURE NEW _ SUBSCRIPTIONS 


er @hiaetian eddert The campaign opens October 1, 1947 and closes December 1, 1947 
eu 


1. $1.00 commission will be paid for every NEW subscription at $3.00 per year. 
A two year subscription is $5.50 and the commission is $1.50 

2. Groups MUST be registered with us as entering the contest. 

3. A first award of $25.00, second award of $15.00, and a third award of $10.00 
will be given to the first three groups having the highest total number of 
NEW subcriptions sent in when the contest ends. 

4. New subscripions received by mail from the constituency of any church 
group registered will be credited to the group’s efforts and commission sent. 
them. 

5. A group must send in a minimum of TEN NEW SUBCRIPTIONS to be 
eligible for any award. Those sending in less than ten will receive the 
commision only. 


LEADER SUBSCRIPTIONS MAKE EXCEPTIONAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 
AN ADDITIONAL FEATURE ! 


FOR EVERY RENEWAL AT $3.00 per year a commission of 50¢ will be paid. 
This regardless of the present expiration date of the subscription. These re- 
newals DO NOT count in the contest! i 


WARNING — Renewals sent in to us direct from the subscriber WILL NOT ~ 
COUNT toward commission. You must do the work and send the money in to 
us from your group. 

Send us the name of your group and the chairman of the committee today! 
Be registered with us so that any subscriptions coming to us by mail AFTER 
October Ist will be credited to your efforts. 

We will send you free samples, mail them out to the names you send us, 
and assist in every way possible. 

ONE CHURCH MADE OVER $100. in our spring campaign. You CAN 
EQUAL IT THIS FALL! 


GNIVA 
AVAUON 
“AGU 


DUNGVES TUVD 


"AON 


Chairman 


Ly 


Address ‘ 


City at : State 


Group and Church 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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